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[From our Own CorresPonveEnT. } 


LONDON LODGINGS. 
N ERELY to write the words gives me a sen- 
sation of cold water running down my 
back. They conjure up ghosts of miserable days, 
and nights more miserable still, when dirt and 
**the offspring thereof,” after setting my nerves 
on edge and my temper idem all day, pursued 
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me through the night, and made sleep impossible, 





and my bed a rack of torture, and the sight of 
my landlady next morning a fearful temptation 
to homicide. If you think this savors of exag- 
geration, or of that felicitous state of temper I 
have hinted at, I can only say that you have yet 
a terrible experience before you, and that the 
longer you keep aloof from it the happier you 
are. London is a cruel place to live in under 
the most auspicious conditions, the three early 
summer months excepted ; but a bright and ele- 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Six Dress with Vetvet Currass Basqur.—Front.—[See Fig. 2, Page 637.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs, 7-15. 


| gant home, with all the appliances in-doors for 
| combating the climate, a pleasant circle of ac- 
| quaintances such as can nowhere else be created 
and ‘enjoyed in the same perfection, a carriage, 
and good health, may make even London a tol- 
erably pleasant place to live in. 
pole said that no one ought to attempt to live in 
| England who was not rich enough to haye a so- 

lar system of his own. How much more true 
this is when applied to England’s capital ! 
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what, then, about the great multitude of people | 
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and a set of planets and satellites to match, who 
can afford only just enough of light to see their 
way through the chronic fogs of the never-end- 
ing winter ? 


| who can not. afford the luxury of a private sun 
| 

| 
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But I will not be a Job’s comfort- 


| er, and cry out at those unfortunates to whom I 
have no scrap of comfort to offer. If I show up 
| some of their miseries now, it is simply with a 


view of trying to keep a few others out of the 
same slough. I don’t know how Americans 
manage when they come to London and want to 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Casnumere Dress.—Bacr.—[See Fig. 2, Page 637.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1°, 1°-6. 
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get furnished lodgings. I believe, asa rule, they 
inquire at the hotel where they alight where the 
kind of lodgings which they want are to be found ; 
and if they are fortunate enough to know exact- 
ly what they want, and if the hotel-keeper is 
intelligent and obliging, and not in the pay of 
the Philistines, this is as good a way of going to 
work as another. But the danger is that none 
or only some of these essential “ifs” may be 
forth-coming in the case. Americans, as a rule, 
always want to be in the centre of a place, near 
the best shops, within easy reach of the prome- 
nades, and so on. This in London means a 
small Valhalla where the rank and fashion and 
wealth of all England congregate, and where ev- 
ery thing is enormously dear in the way of house 
rent, where you pay as much for a garret with 
dirt and discomfort as for a tolerably good lodg- 
ing with cleanliness in a Jess fashionable quarter. 
Every inch of ground, for instance, in the West 
End, properly called, is worth its covering in gold. 
The good lodgings there are chiefly appropriated 
by wealthy bachelors, who have them all the year 
round, or else by families who come up from the 
country for *‘the season.” ‘I’hese latter are very 
frequently private houses, only let for a few 
months, and at a rent that covers that of the rest 
of the year to the owner. If you want a mod- 
erate-sized house in this neighborhood, comfort- 
ably furnished, you must not expect to get any 
thing under from sixteen to twenty guineas a 
week. You can go to double if you choose, but 
you will get nothing nice underit. Private fam- 
ilies very often leave their servants in the house 
when they let it; and this to strangers, Ameri- 
cans especially, is a great convenience. I would 
advise them always to try and secure this condi- 
tion. If not, they are likely to be at the mercy 
of the very scum of London servants, for no 
good ones, men or women, would care to take a 
place for a short time; it would militate against 
them in entering a gentleman’s family, and they 
would rather remain out of a situation till they 
could get a permanent one. 

As to lodging-house cookery, it is proverbial 
as the most severe gastronomic experience that 
man can be subjected to. One thing I would 
impress upon you is to try and get where the 
landlady is or has been a cook or lady’s-maid 
herself, and is not above ‘‘ doing” for her lodg- 
ers, and making their food eatable. It sounds 
cruel, but there is no greater mistake than to take 
lodgings in the house of a reduced lady. You 
are sure to be miserable in every way, and you 
saust deny yourself the solace of blowing up the 
eulprit—first, because she is a lady, and second- 
ly, because she keeps out of your way, so as not 
to give you the chance. She can not attend to 
your chops being properly cooked, and the result 
is that they come up peppered with cinders and 
flavored with soot, When I say that a lady can 
not attend to these things, I mean the class of 
ladies who are reduced by loss of money and 
position to let lodgings, and who seem picked 
out by an unkind fortune as the very last who 
are fitted for the work—half-educated, disappoint- 
ed, foolish, poor souls, who are in standing re- 
bellion against their position, and imagine they 
improve it by showing themselves above its du- 
ties and drudgery. Steer clear of these landla- 
dies if you want to have your plain dinner elean 
and hot, and your mattresses aired and uninhab- 
ited. This last is a serious consideration ; but 
I will not enlarge on the subject. Now the other 
class of landlords and landladies is totally differ- 
ent from these. They are recruited from among 
old butlers and lady’s-maids who have lived long 
enough in one family to have made a little for- 
tune—let us be charitable, and assume that it is 
accumulated out of their wages—and being of 
an enterprising disposition, think well to invest 
in a house, furnish it, and let it out in lodgings. 
You are pretty sure to be comfortable and clean 
and well attended in their hands. The land- 
lord looks after your clothes (the gentlemen's), 
and brushes and beats them himself; blacks your 
boots; keeps the silver bright, so that it never 
sticks in your hand, as if it had been washed in 
gum-water ; and is not above answering the door 
to your visitors, calling cabs, and*making him- 
self generally useful. You have no idea what a 
difference this makes in a lodging-house when 
you have no man-servant of your own, and even 
when you have. Then his wife either superin- 
tends the cooking or does it herself, and it is 
surprising what capital cooks these fine lady’s- 
maids turn out when they put their hand to it. 
Then the bedrooms are properly seen to, and you 
are altogether in very good quarters. 

There are an immense number of lodging- 
houses managed in this way, and if you have 
any acquaintances in London they ought not to 
have much difficulty in discovering one for you. 
If not, go to some first-rate hotel, and, speak to 
the landlord, but don’t commit yourself till you 
have seen the proprietor of the Jodgings. You 
can take them by the week, but let it be well 
understood that you are free to leave at the end 
of every week, otherwise you may be let in for a 
week's rent for not having ‘‘ given notice.” An- 
other trifling item that you will do well to attend 
to is that there shall be keys to the wardrobes 
and cupboards and to the tea-caddy—appendages 
that by some law of nature are almost invariably 
missing in lodging-houses, so that if you come 
in unexpectedly you have the pleasure of seeing 
Anna Maria, the house-maid, with your bottle 
of claret to her mouth, and imbibing its contents 
with that gusto which from Eve downward has 
always attended the tasting of forbidden fruit. 
I yn feelingly on this point. 

f you do not hold to being central and pay- 
ing a high price, you will find very nice airy lodg- 
ings in the neighborhood of Kensington, which, 
though out of the way of what is going on in 
London, has many facilities for getting to the 
busy points. The Under-ground Railway takes 
you to Baker Street, and there you change for 
various other points. ‘here are omnibuses, too, 





tLat ply all day from Notting Hill to the Marble 
Arch and to Regent Street, ete. If you come 
in the winter-time to London, you have a decided 
advantage in being at a distance from the crowd- 
ed thoroughfares, where the fogs are so much 
denser than at Kensington; that is, coming to- 
ward the centre, you fancy often that a fog has 
suddenly fallen, and that you must hurry back 
so as not to be overtaken and benighted, whereas 
it is simply the difference of the smokier atmos- 
phere in the crowded part of the city and the 
comparatively clear one of the more open part 
that you have left. Kensington, moreover, has 
capital shops of every sort, and you have every 
convenience in the way of churches, just as in 
Brook Street or Piccadilly. The clergyman of 
the parish is always a good person to apply to 
when strangers want information on arriving. 
Comer. 








ON THE ROAD. 
By NELLY M. HUTCHINSON. 


Dost know the way to Paradise? 
Pray tell me of thy grace. 

** Any way thou canst devise 
That leads to my Love’s face, 
For that’s his dwelling-place.” 


How long is it to Paradise? 
**Ah, that I can not say; 

Time loiters and my heart it flies— 
A minnte seems a day 
Whene’er I go that way.” 
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fF About the first of October 2 
new and powerful Novel by WILKIE 
CoL.ins, splendidly illustrated, will be 
commenced in Harprer’s WEEKLY, to 
be continued for about six months, en- 
titled 


“THE LAW AND THE LADY.” 





& With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 26 was issued 
gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving, entitled “ The Artist on Stone,” 
and other attractive features. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HArPER’S WEEKLY for October 3. 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of two elegant Fall 
and Winter Suits—a French Sacque, and Demi- 
trained Skirt with Pleated Back ; and an English 
Cuirass, Over-skirt with Pockets, and Walking 
Skirt—will be published with our next Number. 
For Complete List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 647. 





JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY. 


T has become a commonplace piece of 
slander among men that you will never 
hear one woman speak well of another. In- 
deed, the utterers of this remark do not look 
at it in the light of slanderous remark at all, 
but rather as an accepted article of social 
belief; and it somehow seems to afford them 
the same comfort that other more material 
articles of belief are wont to do. 

And yet this is one of those statements 
that are like the sieves of the Danaides—dip 
it often as you like into the well of truth, it 
will never hold water! Women may not 
flatter each other, as a rule, but they are apt 
to let the truth bear its weight. 

If women are not entirely generous to one 
another, they certainly are just. Generosity 
implies the free gift of what does not belong 
to the second party ; and thus, to be so gen- 
erous as to award to people virtues and 
graces that do not exist is simply to lie. 
Now, to say nothing of the right or wrong 
of the lie, it is enough that it is in such case 
unnecessary, for justice is at all times a great- 
er and more difficult virtue than generosity, 
and if justice were universal, there would be 
no need of generosity. So far as our own 
experience goes, we have always observed 
among women an eager readiness to render 
unto Czsar the things that are Casar’s. 

It is very possible that they who utter this 
reckless statement concerning the habit of 





speech among women believe what they say. 
They may have hea rd pleasant mention made 











by women of a thousand other women who 
have happened to escape their notice, and the 
mention has escaped their notice too, both 
being colorless together; but having heard 
unpleasant mention made of the women to 
whom they have been attracted, that they 
have paid heed to and remembered, and pres- 
ently, quite oblivious of the circumstance 
that women admire qualities among them- 
selves the opposite of those that men admire, 
have declared that women never open their 
lips concerning each other except in detrac- 
tion. 

Yet the fact is that men may admire wom- 
en, but women know them. A man would 
laugh at the idea of accepting a woman’s 
judgment about men, not necessarily be- 
cause her judgment is inferior, but because 
he has almost full knowledge where she sur- 
mises and imagines and sees a form magni- 
fied by the mystery of unacquaintance. Yet 
it does not occur to him that it is in this re- 
spect, as in others, a poor rule which does 
not work both ways, and that, consequent- 
ly, women’s ignorance of men is only sur- 
passed by men’s ignorance of women. 

A man looks at a pretty woman, and sees 
a peachy cheek, a dewy, dimpled mouth, a 
shining eye; and having seen the three 
graces, he naturally imagines he has seen 
the four virtues in their company. Yet a 
woman looks at this same pretty creature, 
and knows whether or not that peachy skin 
is her own, whether that mouth dimples as 
deeply to a pleasant thought as to a stran- 
ger’s glance, knows whether that voice has 
the same sweetness in ordinary discourse, 
whether the summer calm of that eye is nev- 
er disturbed by a lightning flash; and—er 
pede Herculem—from one artifice she builds 
up the whole structure, and can tell you to 
a nicety the particular worth or worthless- 
ness of that particular woman, and considers 
that the generosity comes in with the mercy 
of her silence. To a man, frequently, this 
judgment sounds like the very madness of 
envy, but every other woman—except those 
whose artifice has already taught them to 
praise—will recognize its accuracy. 

It is not impossible that women should 
know and judge other women by themselves. 
Perhaps if they do not recognize a falseness, 
a maliciousness, a selfishness, because the 
faults are their own, they do because the 
temptations to such faults have at some time 
been their own, and thus made them famil- 
iar with the faults and their evidences. Yet 
this form of reasoning is uncalled for, since 
women, according to our belief, are, after all, 
subtler judges of character than men have 
proved themselves, owing to many causes, 
and a woman does not need to see a person 
mincing in affectation, assuming virtues un- 
possessed, all honey and oil to a guest and 
all vinegar and gall to a servant, in order to 
make a very fair estimate of that person’s 
qualities and disposition. When you com- 
bine with this natural power, stimulated, as 
it has been, by those defects of education 
which have for generations aroused instinct 
and repressed intellect—when you combine 
with this subtle judgment of character which 
we claim for ‘women that acquaintance from 
self-knowledge with important traits and 
faults which their enemies claim for them, 
we submit that, provided she be otherwise 
reasonable, a woman’s censure of a woman 
is entitled to weight, and that her praise is 
worth more than that of all the men who 
ever knelt at her feet. 

However, as we have before had occasion 
to remark in these columns, women are natu- 
ral lovers of beanty, and not only lovers, but 
adorers. They like to surround themselves 
with it; they like to point it out to others; 
they do not any more easily satisfy them- 
selves with gazing at it than at a perfect 
picture. Even the acknowledged beauty 
loves companionship in beauty, and knows 
that two lovely girls are lovelier together 
than apart; the angular woman, looking in 
the glass, has learned the value of supple 
curves; the woman whose complexion is “ all 
of a piece” has felt the difference that the 
rich contrasts of a snowy forehead and a 
damask cheek can give; and when they see 
any of these desirable things in the posses- 
sion of another, envy is far from them, they 
announce the fact, look around for admirers, 
and feel all that interest in this beauty 
which the discoverer of a new land feels in 
the discovery. But the possession must be 
actual, and not simulated ; rouge and lily- 
white must not supply the color; art must 
not lend the curves; for in the instant that 
that takes place the beauty becomes not only 
a thing of naught, but a revelation of un- 
worthiness. The truly beautiful woman has 
no such slaves among the other sex as she 
has among the plain people of her own. 

Nor is it otherwise if the beauty be that 
of soul rather than of body. The selfish 
woman seldom fails to acknowledge the 
loveliness of the unselfish one, and likes to 
have her about herself, whether it be from 
interested motives concerning a convenient 
neighbor or not; the high-tempered woman, 





does not fail to credit the gentle one with 
her virtue ; the false one— But, indeed, it 
is of no consequence what the false one does ; 
she is not to be counted on from one writing 
to another, and she will slaver beauty and 
virtue with praise to-day to cover them with 
slime to-morrow. 

In declaring, then, that women are in the 
main just to each other, even if exacting, we 
do not pretend that they are generous; jus- 
tice is one thing, and generosity is quite an- 
other: to be generous here is to be untruth- 
ful; to be generous is to declare the existence 
of more than exists. Thus we leave out 
of contemplation this untruthful and false 
woman, who is no more to be considered in 
an estimate than the rotten stick in sound 
timber, the marsh light among the stars. 
For the false one can hardly, with exactness, 
be called so much a woman as a monstros- 
ity; and having eliminated her from our 
reckoning, we shall see that the majority of 
women rejoice in beauty and goodness wher- 
ever they find it, and not only freely confess 
its existence every where, but draw atten- 
tion to it and proclaim it with enthusiasm ; 
so that, on the whole, the relation which 
woman bears to woman in this regard is 
only and precisely that which justice bears 
to truth. 








RECKLESS MARRIAGES. 


HE vigor and just development of the 

highest qualities of every animal race 
are dependent upon certain .physiological 
laws. ‘These can be easily ascertained and 
obeyed, so as to secure the desired result. 
Man, in breeding those domestic animals 
which he requires to administer to his wants 
or pleasures, takes care to conform to the 
well-established principles of science, and is 
thus enabled to fix with the utmost precis- 
ion the good quality he seeks in the inferior 
creature subjected to him. His horse, his 
cow, his dog, and even his pig and his goose, 
are in this way moulded, as it were, to his 
particular requirement. He evokes at his 
will fleetness, strength, fruitfulness, and 
plumpness, and the still higher attributes 
of docility and faithfulness. 

The power man thus possesses over the 
inferior he undoubtedly can exercise to a 
great extent upon his own superior race. 
Careful as he is, however, in every particu- 
lar of the breeding of the occupants of his 
stable and cow-yard, he remains heedless of 
the most important influences in the devel- 
opment of his own family. 

The marriage of man and woman, it 
might be supposed, would commend itself as 
seriously to the consideration of human be- 
ings as the pairing of those brutes of which 
they are so regardful. The two processes 
are essentially governed by the same laws, 
and as these are obeyed or disobeyed, im- 
provement or deterioration of race will 
equally result in both. Marriage, however, 
is generally as recklessly assumed by young 
lovers as it is inconsiderately sanctioned by 
their elders. There is not a momentary 
thought given to its probable effect upon 
the family and race. 

In spite of the popular denunciation of all 
interference with the mutual love of the 
young of opposite sexes, we do not hesitate 
to question the safety of leaving this serious 
matter of marriage to be decided exclusively 
according to their impulses. Let us confine 
ourselves just now merely to the physical 
view of the question, which to the senti- 
mental may appear too gross and cruel for 
the refined and tender vision of love, but 
which nevertheless is the one with which 
humanity is most concerned. How seldom 
is the good health of the pair the condition, 
as it should be, of every marriage! So far, 
in fact, is this from being so, that the most 
attractive force in bringing young lovers to- 
gether and uniting them in the bonds of 
matrimony is a type of physical charm in- 
consistent with the fullest vigor. The qual- 
ities of the beauty in vogue are tenderness, 
slightness, paleness, and a diminutiveness 
of hands and feet which are incompatible 
with robustness of constitution. To secure 
these qualities all vigorous exercise must be 
foregone, and the generous expansiveness 
of nature carefully restricted within the nar- 
row boundaries of art. Breathing, circula- 
tion, and muscular movement are carefully 
checked to reduce the natural proportions 
to the standard of fashion. The process 
succeeds admirably, and the delicacy de- 
manded is abundantly supplied. Health, 
of course, can not be had into the bargain, 
and does not in fact seem much asked for. 

Absolute disease, strange as it may seem, 
is often preferred to robust health. It is 
not presumed that disease is chosen because 
it is disease, but it has certain charms so 
conformable with the prevailing taste for 
delicate beauty that they are irresistible by 
the young. The skilled physician will see 
in the qualities most admired indications 
only of the fellest disease. The consump- 
tive, cancerous, and scrofulous taints in all 


with some natural contempt for amiability, | their varieties often manifest themselves in 
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the young by an eye, expression, and com- 
plexion which the ordinary observer will 
contemplate with delight and pronounce 
“brilliant,” but the doctor, with a shake of 
his head, will germ “ fatal.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL SUITS. 


RESH importations give further hints about 
dresses. New Parisian suits have simplér 
aprons, larger tournures, and shorter skirts than 
those at present in vogue here, as will be seen 
when imported dresses appear on the street. The 
fancy for dressing the neck very high and elabo- 
rately, for wearing almgst tight sleeves, and of 
using belts with all re he prevails abroad as 
well as here. ‘The cuirass is worn with all cos- 
tumes, from the plainest to the richest. It may 
have either the French or English back, but has 
no postilion pleats, and is deeper than ordinary 
basques. Its trimmings are as flat as possible, 
and usually follow its outlines. There is also a 
fancy for trimming it down the middle of the 
back with a sloping piece of the trimming that 
tapers at the waist and widens below it. The 
front is frequently entirely plain, and the neck 
has always a collar, usually standing and flaring, 
though some of the newest dresses have turned- 
down collars, pointed behind. The sleeves are 
tight-fitting, without much cuff, and that always 
shaped closely to the arm. Sleeves most often 
are of different material from that of the basque, 
thus giving the cuirass effect. Shoulder seams 
are exceedingly short, and consequently the up- 
per part of the coat sleeve is rounded out very 
high on the arm. Black silk cuirasses have jet- 
ted or else velvet sleeves; black velvet cuirasses 
have sleeves of silk or else of almost entire jet 
surface; black cashmere cuirasses have silk 
sleeves striped or embroidered with jet, or with 
the Titan mohair braid. Over-skirts are in great 
variety of shape, but usually retain an apron 
front, and in many cases are merely aprons. 
The French aprons are often shorter than those 
worn here. ‘The variety is given by the back 
drapery, which is often laid in pleats, or hangs in 
two straight flat tabs. The conspicuous feature in 
lower skirts is the use of the treble or quadruple 
box-pleat, extending the whole length of the back 
breadths, and, indeed, formed of those breadths. 
This large Watteau pleat is usually lined with 
thin crinoline to hold it in place, and is further 
secured by tapes sewed across underneath. This 
is a new and very pretty substitute for the rows 
of flounces that were formerly placed across back 
breadths when the upper skirt is merely an apron, 
Two or three large bows with drooping loops 
made of the doubled silk of the trimming are 
placed down this pleat. The best illustration 
yet given of this pleated skirt is on page 532 of 
‘Bazar No. 33 ; a cut paper pattern of it will soon 
be published. When worn over a Pompadour 
bustle the effect of this flowing drapery is very 
good. Many dresses designed to be worn with 
the long and comfortable cloaks to be revived 
this winter have a tablier trimming and this Wat- 
teau pleat, and thus dispense with a separate 
over-skirt. Flounces are held by many rows of 
shirring, notwithstanding the prevalence of thick 
materials. They are bias when gathered, and 
straight when pleated. The lower edge of gath- 
ered bias flounces is finished with a knife pleat- 
ing, or with a French hem, or else with a bias 
piping fold sewed directly on the edge of the 
flounce ; the latter plan is seen on plain and el- 
egant dresses alike. A good deal of reversed 
pleating is again used on black silk skirts. 
There is the same tendency noted each season 
to do away with quantities of floances, and many 
skirts are shown with but one flounce ; the aver- 
age number is two, very few have three flounces, 
and some extremely rich black silks have none 

at all, 

POPULAR WOOL SUITS. 


The popular suit for general street wear, shop- 
ping, and traveling will be of fine all-wool goods 
rather than of silk, though there are still many 
combinations of wool stuffs with silk. For such 
suits plaids will doubtless be the favorite choice, 
as they are shown at the best houses, and ladies 
begin to tire of plain fabrics and solid colors. 
These plaids are not the tartans of Scotland, 
bright with every hue of the rainbow, but are 
more like the indistinct English plaid stuffs 
worn by gentlemen. They are of the quietest 
colors, showing two or three shaves of brown 
or of gray; there are also blue and occasionally 
scarlet lines brightening these sombre plaids for 
young ladies’ dresses, and a hint of this color is 
seen inthe trimming. These designs are chosen 
in tweeds and rough-finished goods of English 
or Scotch appearance, though manufactured in 
France. There are also imported suits of the ir- 
regular striped stuffs described last week. These 
are considered especially stylish, and are very 
soft and warm, though uncomfortably heavy when 
made with pleated skirts. A plain wool fabric, 
or else silk of the color of stripes or bars, is 
associated with plaid and striped stuffs in each 
costume. The design for making varies, but is 
usually a cuirass, tablier, and flounce of plaid 
trimmed with the plain color, while the entire 
lower skirt and sleeves are of this solid color. 
The cuirass is extremely plain, very high about 
the throat, and has tight sleeves. Bias bands 
are the trimming, or else there is a mere piping 
on the edges of the basque, and a collar of the 
plain goods. The plain sleeves have plaid bands. 
Sometimes this plan is reversed, and the basque 
is plain, with plaid sleeves. The over-skirt has 
a tablier of some kind, and varies in the back 
drapery. Plaid flounces are usually bias, gath- 
ered with some rows of shirring, and edged with 
a pleating of the solid color or a fold, or there 
is a French hem with piping on the top. Striped 
suits are similarly made, and trimmed with 











straight side-pleated flounces, arranged to show 
one of the most conspicuous stripes on each pleat. 
Stylish suits of black and brown stripes on an 
écru ground have sashes and long looped bows 
of black silk faced or lined with scarlet. 


TITAN BRAID. 


A great deal of woolen braid is used for trim- 
ming plaid and striped wool suits, black alpaca 
suits, cashmere, camel’s-hair cloth, and even 
velvet, ‘This is a very heavy braid, known last 
year as camel’s-hair braid, and is sold for 20 cents 
a yard when an inch wide. This wide braid is 
exceedingly popular for making lengthwise rows 
on wraps of all kinds and also on basques. It 
is often enriched by a row of cut jet beads sewed 
on each edge of the braid. The narrower wool 
braid of this kind is so thick that it is called 
tubular braid, and is very effective when used 
for intricate braiding designs, arabasques, palm 
leaves, trellises, etc. It is shown in two widths, 
and costs from $2 40 to $3 for pieces varying in 
length from twelve to twenty-four yards. 


RICH DRESSES. 

The rich dresses imported for carriage and vis- 
iting toilettes are of faille and velvet combined, 
and the novel idea of this season is to add a third 
material, viz., matelassé silk. These elegant cos- 
tumes are of the darkest shades of pure blue, 
nut brown, mouse gray, myrtle green, or lie de 
vin, instead of the uncertain and nondescript 
hues lately in vogue. Instead of using two ex- 
treme shades or three shades in cameo designs, 
tinting is now graded by using different materi- 
als of the same shade. ‘The arrangemert of sach 
dresses shows little novelty. They consist of a 
cuirass basque and demi-train, with such ample 
trimmings that a regular over-skirt is dispensed 
with. For the demi-season French modistes 
combine a glossy silver gray twilled silk with 
black silks. This silk serge is draped to form 
two or three aprons that are laid in folds, and 
each edged with fringe, while the back is bouf- 
fant with puffs and pleats. ‘The cuirass is of the 
silver gray, the sleeves and lower skirt of black 
silk, 

THE CUIRASS POLONAISE. 

Polonaises of camel’s-hair are shown in the 
Marguerite shape, but hanging quite loosely, and 
showing the outlines of the figure without cling- 
ing to it; the skirt is very slightly draped, all the 
fullness and drapery being in the back, making 
plain smooth sides and front. The Marguerite 
shape, it will be remembered, fits smoothly over 
the hips, and this is given the appearance of the 
cuirass by numerous parallel rows of Titan braid 
an inch wide either lengthwise or horizontally on 
the body and over the hips in basque shape. A 
border of other trimming, such as fur or fringe, 
completes the resemblance. ‘This border is oft- 
en made of dark skunk far, in which a few gray 
hairs have been inserted by art. A polonaise of 
ink gray (nearly black) camel’s-hair is very hand- 
some, trimmed with black braid and skunk fur. 


VELVET POLONAISES AND CLOAKS. 

The most stylish velvet polonaises yet seen are 
in Henri III. designs, with long front and short 
back, The deep single-breasted fronts are point- 
ed, and hang loosely from the figure, that is, 
without darts or belt. The back is fitted closely 
by five seams, and is merely long enough to form 
an ample basque; a belt underneath keeps the 
back properly adjusted. The trimming is a wide 
border of dark fur, also a deep fur collar. Oth- 
er velvet polonaises have close-fitting bodies, with 
a basque behind, and straight square skirts, very 
little draped, and all the fullness carried to the 
back. These are elaborately trimmed with wide 
braid, many jet beads, fringe, and lace. 

Velvet sacques have deep square fronts form- 
ing an apron, and half-long backs. The ma- 
terial of which they are made is almost con- 
cealed by the trimming, which is innumerable 
rows of jet beads and silk cord in straight lines 
over the body of the garment, while the sleeves 
are covered with jet fuchsias. The border for 
such cloaks is of rooks’ or crows’ feathers sewed 
ona band. Sometimes silk tubular braid dotted 
with beads is in rows all over the garment, and 
the sleeves are wrought in arabesque designs. 
The tendency is toward flowing and half-open 
sleeves, while some still have the straight wide 
religieuse sleeve of last winter. At some of the 
best houses Dolman mantles and the sacque Dol- 
mans are again shown. 

Handsome matelassé sacques are trimmed with 
wide borders of dark fur, and have deep fur col- 
lars (not boas), with fur tops on cuffs and on the 
pockets, which are placed quite far back. 

The most perfect imitation of seal-skin is found 
in a new plush of deep pile and fine seal brown 
tints. This is made up in the loose sacque shape 
popular for fur cloaks, and is trimmed with a 
border of lighter plush, resembling otter and the 
uncolored seal-skins. $40 is the pfice. 


VARIETIES. 


New linen collars are straight and high all 
around, with the square fronts slightly curved or 
bent over—not pointed. ‘These are either very 
plain, or else have a single row of hem-stitching 
near the edge. The cuffs to match are wide 
and square. 

A great deal of sheer muslin is associated with 
linen collars in the way of three box-pleats let in 
the back, or else upright bows in front, not in 
loops, but a pleated frill hemmed on each edge 
and a strap across the middle. A similar bow 
trims each cuff. Ladies are also wearing the 
folded white lawn cravats now in vogue for gen- 
tlemen. These are quite narrow, and sometimes 
have a bit of lace or embroidery on the ends, 
though plain ones are in good style. 

Neck-ties of Swiss muslin are sewed in pleats 
to pass around the neck, and edged with narrow 
Malines or Valenciennes lace. The wide ends 
are then ornamented with blocks of lace and em- 





broidery. 
en collars, 

The most stylish bows for the throat are of fine 
white linen edged with lace, and tied in fanciful 
knots, shell loops, and ends: price $3 and up- 
ward, 

New roulé collars with straight high back and 
rolling front are made in plain linen, and have 
the collarette attached which is so necessary to 
a perfect fit: price 35 cents. English cuffs flar- 
ing slightly from the hand are made of three-ply 
linen, and cost 40 cents. 

A caprice of summer extending into autumn 
is that of wearing white tulle veils. These are 
passed smoothly over the face, lapped behind the 
head, then passed around the neck and tied un- 
der the chin. Long veils of grenadine are worn 
with round hats. Thev partly trim the hat, cov- 
er the face, and are rolled around the neck as a 
muffler, 

Valenciennes lace scarfs a yard and three- 


These are worn with the plainest lin- 





fourths long are now worn tied around the | 


throat. They cost from $10 to $25. 

Handsome pocket-handkerchiefs have round 
corners, and an embroidered border four inches 
deep. The needle-work is exquisitely done, and 
the edges are scalloped so that they can be used 
with or without lace. They cost from $30 to $50. 

Collarettes have voluminous trimming for the 
neck, consisting of a triple ruffle, viz., an inner 
one of soft sheer muslin in full box-pleats, a 
gathered frill of lace next this, and outside a 
knife pleating of gros grain ribbon. There is 
also a bow of lace at the throat, with square 
turned-over collar in yoke shape, or else a vest 
that covers the vest front. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD; ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


A FRENcH countess has bought the Mount of 
Olives, and presented it to her government, and 
is now erecting a convent on the spot where the 
Saviour is supposed to have prayed. The prayer 
is inscribed in thirty-two languages on the wall 
around the court-yard. The countess is queer, 
but wealthy. She lives in an old cottage of Ori- 
ental style, and has only a cat and dog for her 
companions. 

—‘*Grace Greenwood,” having been “ bur- 
gled”’ in her Colorado cottage, advertises thus: 

“T now give warning to all gentlemen of burglari- 
ous proclivities that a good and gallant friend having 
provided me with a six-shooter, I intend to practice 
diligently with it, firing promiscuously from my bal- 
cony o’ nights. I would also especially give notice 
that Iam not Mrs. J. B. Lieprscort, and haven't any 
diamonds, that my silver is plated, and my money in 
the bank—if I haven't overdrawn ; that I intend put- 
ting alarm-bells to all the windows, and setting the 
shrubbery full of steel-traps; that, in short, it is no 
use for them to call again at Clematis Cottage, and 
may be slightly dangerous. 

“P.S.—Another friend has lent me a brindled bull- 
terrier—very powerful.” 

—Marshal M‘Maunon is a compact sort of man 
in his habits, his whole traveling luggage con- 
sisting of a sub-lieutenant’s small trunk. The 
only civil dress in which he indulges is a frock- 
coat. ‘‘In winter as in summer,” said the gal- 
lant President, recently, “I have worn no other 
body vestment for forty years past, and my tai- 
lor has consequently no trouble in fitting me. 
After the war, having caught rheumatism, I al- 
lowed myself to be persuaded by my wife to or- 
der a dressing-gown, but I have never put it on. 
When my rheumatic pains return I wear my offi- 
cer’s cape.”” According to the same writer, 
General CHANGARNIER, Of recent classical fame, 
is the very reverse, and rivals Beau BRUMMEL 
in the multiplicity and elegance of his toilettes. 

—Mr. WiLu1aM B. Astor paid taxes on the 
Ist September on his personal (not real) estate, 
giving a check for $57,773 82. 

—Mr. Ratpo Wa.Lpo Emerson says: “I ney- 
er had a trouble or a sorrow which I could not 
forget in fifteen minutes in the perusakof some 
favorite author.” 

—A very proper Bazar “personal” may’ be 
quoted from: the following clause in a will re- 
cently admitted to probate, showing how prac- 
tically a good husband can remember a good 
wife in his will. The testator directs as follows: 
‘“*T give, devise, and bequeath unto my beloved 
wife, , all my property and estate, of what- 
soever kind and wheresoever situated, which 
may remain after the settlement of all lawful 
claims against me or against my estite. I make 
this disposition of my property not from any 
forgetfulness or disregard of my children, but 
because I think it more suitable under all the 
circumstances. My daughters are well provided 
for, and my sons would prefer that their mother 
should be first cared for. I have confidence that 
she will make such use and disposition of any 
thing she may thus receive as will be in accord- 
ance with the needs of all concerned.” 

—The Duke of Argyle, who owns fifty thou- 
sand acres of land in a body in Scotland, and 
owns also the ruins in Iona, has given directions 
for the repair and partial restoration of this fa- 
mous shrine of modern pilgrims. 

—The widow of Stonewall Jackson resides in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. She is said to be 
quite young—between twenty-five and thirty 
—of medium height, and pleasing. 

—Miss CatHarine L. Woxre, of New York, 
has undertaken to build the tower of St. Paul’s 
American Church, in Rome, at a cost of $7000. 
A Wolfe in lamb’s attire. 

—The Comte de Paris has become a regular 
magazinist, and engaged to contribute a number 
of serial tales to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

—Queen Emma has announced her intention 
to Emmagrate to the United States, and, if 
things suit, to marry an American citizen. 

Mrs. Katie Suepp, of some place in Pennsyl- 
vania, says she is one hundred and twenty years 
old, and as she was married before the Revolu- 
tion, she might have been its mother. 

—The late Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, 
was a good man and a very Low Churchman, 
but he is said to have been very ambitious to get 
on and become rich. He obliged the Conrne- 
HAM family by marrying a lady to whom the heir 
of the house was attached, and thenceforward 
was pushed on by the marchioness, GEORGE 
TV.’s latest friend. He was rapidly made Canon 
of Worcester, Canon of Canterbury, Bishop of 














Liandaff, and Bishop of the unreformed see of 
Winchester, with Farnham Palace and an un- 
known income. He enjoyed this for forty years, 
and yet, when he resigned, conditioned for Farn- 
ham and a pension of £2000 a year. His moder- 
ation was extolled, for he might have had more; 
but he drew in his life probably three-quarters 
of a million from the Church, and did for it in 
return little beyond the ordinary duty of a bish- 
op. He wrote nothing, urged nothing, founded 
nothing. He was not a nepotist, and had no 
moral defects, and he led a serene and stately 
life, which, with his fine manner, impressed 
people ; but if there is never another bishop like 
him, so much the better for the Church. 

—An old gentleman died recently at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, who had been married four 
times, the ceremonies having taken place on his 
fortieth, fiftieth, sixtieth, and seventieth birth- 
days. He was a good old fellow, and happy as 
a clam at the highest possible water-mark. A 
brave man, too. 

—Mr. GeorcGe W. M‘Cottoy, of this city, has 
recently given to the First Presbyterian Church 
and Society of New Boston, New Hampshire, 
$2000 to build a chapel in memory of his par- 
ents. The same gentleman gave $10,000 to found 
the M‘Collom Institute in Mount Vernon, and 
the same amount to build a church in Nebras- 
ka, and $1000 a year for ten years to supply the 
pulpit in the same. And he gives $5000 for a 
chapel in connection with the church in which 
he worships. ‘‘ Push on the M‘Collom.” 

—Mr. Epwrn F. Rostnson, who died recently, 
left a bequest of $20,000 to the American Bible 
Society, and his heirs are contesting the will. 
In religious matters he was very peculiar. He 
died in the West, where he proposed to organize 
a colony from which, by owning the land, he 
could exclude undesirable citizens, and form a 
community regulated by the principles of the 
Bible. His $20,000 bequest was designed to 
promote the use of the Bible in the common 
schools. He anticipated that an attempt would 
be made to break the will, as has been done, but 
he tried to make it as secure as possible. 

—Mrs. OTTENDORFER, wife of the editor of 
the Staats Zeitung, a few years since offered a 
valuable prize to the girl in the public schools 
who would make the most progress in the study 
of the German language during the term. The 
winner, oddly enough, is an Irish girl, who has 
beaten all the girls of German parentage in the 
school. ; 

—President Situ, of Dartmouth College, 
holds familiar chats with his students on sub- 
jects in which they are equally interested. In 
a recent talk he told them he had at first been 
in doubt about the usefulness of boating, but 
when it had been determined upon, he had aid- 
ed it by his words and his purse, on the theory 
that what was worth doing at all was worth do- 
ing well. He alluded to the custom of the stu- 
dents serving as waiters in the hotels during the 
summer, and added: ‘‘ When we consider the 
fact that nearly one-third of the students of 
Dartmouth teach school during the winter, and 
work at harvesting in the summer, we need 
have no fear about the dignity of labor becom- 
ing an obsolete expression.” 

—The Baroness Burpett-CovuTts gave Mr. 
STANLEY a dog valued at $2500, which he has 
taken with him to Africa. Her last Words at 
yarting with the dog and the traveler were, ‘On, 

TANLEY, on!’’ He has on’d. 

—Don CaRr.Los, notwithstanding his Quixotic 
efforts to mount the throne of Spain, has friends, 
men with cash, who believe in him, and have 
confidence in his ultimate success. One of these 
has sent to Paris for sale, in order to help on 
the struggle of the Don, a solitaire diamond val- 
ued at $100,000. 

—It is related of the late Bishop Morris that 
afew years ago he married a young woman with- 
in a short time after his first wife died. Some 
of his friends thought the movement rather 
hasty, and told him so; but with characteristic 
gravity he turned their remonstrances to naught, 
saying, ‘‘ Well, brethren, I guess my first wife is 
about as dead as she ever will be.’”? Expressive, 
but inelegant. , 

—WAnTEL, the celebrated French singing-mas- 
ter, is a tall, erect man, with a head such as the 
old masters painted. And this is his manner of 
teaching: he sits in a great chair in the middle 
of the room, having an accompanist in his em- 
ploy—he never plays himself, not he—and watch- 
es like a hawk every movement and expression. 
In order to avoid fatiguing the voice, he hears 
two pupils during the same hour, each singing 
fifteen minutes at a time. 

—The town of Steuben, Maine, preserves in 
its archives an autograph receipt of the late 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT for $18 70, being his 
munificent remuneration for two and a half 
months of school-teaching in 1816. 

—Mr. SPURGEON has recently been honored 
with another benefaction. A few days ago a gen- 
tleman waited upon him and handed him a check 
for £10,000, with the request that it should be 
equally divided between the Orphanage and the 
Students’ College, both of which are in connec- 
tion with the Tabernacle. It was the gift of a 
gentleman who had attended the Tabernacle for 
a very short period. 

—The well-informed New York correspond- 
ent of the Rochester Democrat, in writing of Mr. 
JAMES LENOX, says he receives vast quantities 
of begging letters, which are all read and an- 
swered. It is necessary to answer these to pre- 
vent repetition, and with few exceptions they 
receive a polite negative, either by the hand of 
an amanuensis, or in his own little, cramped au- 
tograph. To manage his large estate he works 
as regularly as any other business man, Among 
other labors are his duties as trustee of the col- 
lege at Princeton, New Jersey (known as Nassau 
Hall), and in the picture-gallery belonging to 
this institution one may notice a countenance 
peculiarly marked by an expression of common- 
sense and every-day practical wisdom. It is nei- 
ther handsome, intellectual, nor fascinating; it 
is hardly benevolent; it simply looks “ busi- 
ness ;”’ and yet it is the countenance of the most 
learned, intellectual, and benevolent of all New 
York capitalists. , The reason of this is that Mr. 
LENox’s common-sense is the most striking of 
his characteristics. In addition to his assistance 
of the college, he built a spacious library for the 
seminary in the same village, and it is known as 
the Lenox Library. Mr. Lenox is not disposed 
to allow his name for honorary purposes, and 
hence it never appears as president or vice-pres- 
ident of any of those public gatherings which 
are too often got up and “engineered” for the 
purpose of pushing personal reputations, 
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Fig. 12.—Dress 
For CHILD FROM 1 
to 3 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 

Supplement. 
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Bacx.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 11.—Dress ror Grrr 
FROM 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 10.—Dress 
For Girt FROM 2 
to 4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 9.—Suit ror 
Girt FRoM 12 TO 
14 Years OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Dress 
For GIRL FROM 7 


To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress ror Grrat 
For description see 
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Fies. 1-12.—DkuSSES FOR GIRLS FROM 1 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 4.—Gymnastic 
Suit ror Grr. FRoM 
6 to 8 Years OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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FRoM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 


Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 22-28. 
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5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 
No. VIL, Figs. 22-28. 
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Child’s Crochet Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse collars are worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 80, 
crosswise, in rounds going back and forth, and are edged with sev- 
eral lengthwise rounds on the neck. For the collar shown by Fig. 1 
make a foundation of 21 st. (stitch), and going back on these cro- 
chet as follows: Ist round.—3 ch. (chain stitch), which count as 
first de. (double crochet), 22 de., working always 1 dc. on each foun- 
dation st., but on the twentieth foundation st. work 2 dc. 2d round. 
—Turn the work, 24 sc. (single crochet), working always 1 sc. on 
each st. in the preceding round, and on the st. before the last work 
2 sc. ; these sc. are always worked on the back upper veins of the st. 
8d round.—Like the second round, working off the upper veins of the 
second and third sc., not each separately, but together. 4th round. 
—8 ch., which count as first de., pass over the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 19 de. on the next 19 st., 1 de. on the following st., 
without working it off, however, 1 sdc. (short double crochet) on the 
next st., without working it off, 1 sc. on the following st., and then 
always work off together two of the loops on the needle. 5th round. 
—Turn the work, 7 ch., the first 5 of which count as first ste. (short 
treble crochet), four times alternately 1 stc. on the back veins of the 
third following st., 2 ch., then 1 
ste. on the back veins of the third 
following st., 1 sdc. on the third 
following st., 3 sc. on the next 
8st. 6th round.—Turn the work, 
3 sc. on the next 3 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 sde. on the fol- 
lowing st., 1 ch., 1 ste. on the 
following st., four times alternately 2 
ch., 1 ste. on the third following st., 
then 2 ch., 1 ste. on the second fol- 
lowing st. Repeat always the 1st-8th 
rounds to the requisite length (in the 
original twenty-nine times, and once 
the Ist-4th rounds), and then edge the col- 
lar on the neck, going back and forth, with 
three rounds of sc., in doing which draw 
the edge st. together slightly in the first 
round, and in the second and third rounds 
work each st. on the back veins of the st. in 
the preceding round. 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain BeapEp CoLiar. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IIL, Fig. 16. 






CONSULTING THE ORACLE. 


HERE is a tradition, we believe, that Flamsteed, the first 

Astronomer Royal of England, was so pestered by some person 
whose plate had been stolen to consult the planets in order to find 
out the thief, that at last, in sheer despair, and to rid himself of the 
applicant, he told the inquirer that he would find the missing silver 
in some far-distant ditch. The former owner posted off directly to 
the spot indicated, and there, sure enough, he found his lost treas- 
ure. We do not pretend to vouch for the authenticity of the an- 
ecdote : 

“T can not say what the truth may be; 
I tell the tale as ‘twas told to me.” 

We suppose that the general belief in astrology among the poorer 
classes has proceeded in part from the knowledge of some such 
accidental verifications of prophecy as this. We say in part, be- 
cause we know that in former times, and under other skies than 
ours, the belief in astral influences upon human life has been very 
general and of long duration. And in our own language the exist- 
ence of such words as ‘‘ disastrous,” ‘‘ jovial,” ‘‘ mercurial,” ‘‘ satur- 
nine,” and many others, still bear abundant witness to this general 
and widely spread belief, here 
as well as elsewhere. 

Such fortuitous fulfillments 
as we have mentioned are some- 
times very remarkable. A lady 
of our acquaintance was once 
crossing a gypsy - frequented 
heath, when she was accosted with 
the usual formula, ‘‘ Pretty lady, 
let me tell you your fortune!” 
This the lady declined, declaring, 
with a grim sense of humor, that she 
knew her fortune already. She was, 
we should premise, a married woman 
with a large family, the eldest of whom 
was with his regiment in India. The 
sibyl, however, still tried to persuade her, 
adding that when she got home she would 
find awaiting her ‘“‘a present from the 
gentleman whom she loved best in the 
world.” 











For the collar shown by Fig. 2 make a 
foundation of 31 st., and on these crochet, in 
rounds going back and forth, as follows: Fig. 1.—Cur1ip’s 
Ist round.—Pass over 1 st., and then work Crocnet CoLar. 
always 1 sc. on each foundation st. 2d 
round.—Always 1 sc. on the back veins of each of the next 28 st. 
in the preceding round ; all the sc. of this collar are worked in this 
manner, without further mention. 
8d round.—6 sc. on the next 6 
st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 
pass over 3 st., 19 sc. on the next 
19 st. in the preceding round. 
4th round.—16 sc. on the next 
16 st. of the preceding round, 3 
ch., pass over 3 st., 3 sc. on the 
next 3 st., 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 
2 sc. on the next 2 st., 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the following st. 5th 
round. — Like the third round, 
6th round.—28 sc. on the st. of 
the preceding round; finally, 1 sl. 
on the second st. of the first round, 
fasten to the st. in the first round 
which is nearest the outer edge. 
7th round.—15 sc. on the next 
15 st. in the preceding round, 3 
ch., pass over 3 st., 11 sc. on the 
next 11 st. 8th round.—8 sc. on the next 
8 st. of the preceding round, 3 ch., pass over 
3 st., 3 sc. on the next 3 st., 3 ch., pass over 
8 st., 6 sc. on the next 6 st., 8 ch. 9th 
round.—Pass over 1 st., 16 sc. on the next 
16 st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass 
over 3 st., 11 sc. on the next 11 st. Repeat 
always the 2d-9th rounds to the requisite 

Yeans ety. length (thirty-eight times in the original). 
Vor pettern endl é0- Edge the collar on the neck with two rounds 
scription see Suppl., Ff S¢-, at the same time drawing the edge 

No. IV., Fig. 19. st, together slightly in the first round. 


Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 

Tuts toilette cushion consists of a round cushion four inches and 
seven-eighths in diameter, which 
is covered with pale lavender 
faille, and surrounded with a 
puff and ruches of the material. 
The centre of the cushion is or- 
namented with embroidery, the design 
of which is given in full size by Fig. 20 
of the present Supplement. Having 
transferred the design to the material, 
work the leaves and flowers in satin 
stitch with purple saddler’s 
silk, and the veins, stems, 
and stamens in half-polka 
and knotted stitch with gold 
thread. For the puff cut 
of lavender faille on the 
bias one strip five inches 
and three-quarters wide and 
forty inches long, which is 
gathered on the upper and 
under edges and sewed on 
the cushion. On the upper 
edge of the puff set a ruche 
of pinked bias strips of sim- 
ilar faille an inch and a quar- 
ter wide. Similar ruches 
are set on the puff cross- 
wise, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 
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EMBROIDERED TorLetTre CusHION. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 20. 





Fig. 1.—Cotrar ror Boy 
From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description sce 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 17 and 18. 





Fig. 2.—Curr For 
Boy From 4 To 6 
































JEWEL Cup. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 21. 









Deston For Baskets, ETC. —Pornt Russe EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 2.—Cut1ip’s 
Crocuet CoLiar. 


Bob” (her soldier son) ; 
since his last letter 
came!” Her face 
clouded over at the 
thought that some 
evil might have be- 
fallen the well -be- 
loved one. She re- 
entered her house, 
determined at once 
to write to him in 
order to set her fears 
at rest, when, lo! the 
first thing that met 


let’s mouth : 


mankind. That a poet 
like Shakspeare or a nov- 
elist like Scott should 
profess such a half, or 
more than half, belief in 
witchcraft and demonology would 
surprise no one. But the most 
common-sensical of mortals, such 
as Dr. Johnson, and the most ma- 
terial and practical, such as Na- 
poleon, have been deeply tinctured 
with the same superstitious belief. 
Nay, even ‘Talleyrand 
himself, who believed 
perhaps in nothing else, 
would never employ a 
man who had been ‘* un- 
lucky” in life, and used 
invariably to question all 
those who desired office 
under him what was their 
experience in the article 
of ‘*luck.” 

A somewhat analogous 
feeling appears some- 
times to exist respecting 
the use of medicinal 
charms and amulets, and 
not uncommonly the pa- 


Our friend smiled at the gypsy’s trying 
to ensnare her with the same kind of 
“* fly” which she would throw over the 
head of some silly servant-girl, and went 
: _on her way. But, as she walked on, the 
gypsy’s words rang in her ears, and she repeated to herself, 
‘* The gentleman whom I love best in the world. Why, that’s 
‘*dear Bob. What an age it seems 






her eyes in the hall was a package, 
directed in his well-known hand, and 
containing a Cashmere shawl, which 
he had sent to his mother, whom he 
loved so well! Had such a seed as 
this fallen upon the fertile soil of a 
credulous mind it would doubtless 
have produced a goodly crop of super- 
Stition ; as it was, she was much too 
sensible to regard it as any thing more 
than a ** wonderful coincidence.” 
But we are not sure that the most 
general attitude of mind among us Front.—([See Fig. 1.] 
regarding supernatural influences is For pattern and descrip- 
one of entire disbelief. 
rather to approach more nearly to 
Shakspeare’s expression of what was 
doubtless his own feeling, although the words are put into Ham- 


“So have I heard, and do in part believe it.” 
Nor is such a feeling confined to the more imaginative part of 





























Fig. 2.—Gros Grain 
Breapep CoLiar. 


It seems tion see Supplement, 


No. IIL, Fig. 16. 






































Fig. 2.—Brack Sttk Dress witn VeLvet 


Cuirass Basque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1, First Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IL, Figs. 7-15. 


Design for Baskets, etc.—Point 
Russe Embroidery. 


Tuts design is worked on silk or cash- 
mere in point Russe with silk of various 
colors. ; 


Jewel Cup. 


Tus cup is in the shape of a round 
shell, which rests on three bronze feet, and 
is inclosed in a bronze ring, into which 
small rings are fastened. The inside of 
the cup is ornamented with embroidery 
worked on black cashmere in point Russe 
with saddler’s silk of various colors in the 
design given by Fig. 21, Supplement. 








tient seems scarcely able to ascertain the 
state of his own mind upon the subject. 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, who suffered greatly 
from what he calls the ‘‘cholique,” was 
advised by some friend to provide himself 
with a hare’s foot, the manipulation of 
which article during the attack was de- 
clared to be an infallible remedy for that 
most painful disease. He accordingly did 
so, but without success. This, however, 
was soon explained. He meets his friend 
one day, and he ‘‘ showed me my mistake, 
that my hare’s foot hath not the joynt to 
8 Ficeiei and it is a strange thing how fan- 
cy works, for I no sooner handled his foot 
than I became very well, and so contin- 
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Fig. 2.—Gray CasHmMere Dress.—FRont. 


(See Fig. 1, First Page. | 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 


No. L, Figs. 1°, 1°-6. 





638 
ued.” Pepys is commonly laughed at as a cred- 
ulous old woman, and so forth ; but I think he was 
very muc' in advance of his generation, as this 
extract ows; and,unless we are much mistaken, 
the most skillful physician of 1874 will indorse 
his belief in the power of fancy’s work upon the 
bodily health. A modern proverb declares that 
** Conceit is a consumption, and faith is the only 
cure ;” and doctors who attend some particular 
classes of cases are too well aware from sad ex- 
perience of the fatal effects upon their impres- 
sionable patients of any ill fortune which may 
recently have attended their treatment of similar 
cases, 

“Such tricks hath strong imagination.” 
Subsequently, however, crafty Mr. Pepys sup- 
plemented the hare’s foot with ‘‘a turpentine 
pill,” and thus attacking the enemy on both 
flanks, he completely routed the ‘‘ cholique,” and 
attained to a state of ‘‘ very perfect good health,” 
as he certainly deserved to do for such excellent 
strategy. 








SPEAKING FLOWERS. 
Turovcu the coppice, seeking, seeking, 
In the balmy noontide hours, 
Maidens twain, for true love speaking, 
Gather many-tinted flow’rs. 


All the coppice, greenly lighted, 
Glimmers in a tender glow, 

As the Dryads, heart-united, 
On their quest in silence go. 


Ella of the golden tresses, 
Edith of the graver face, 

Each her hidden thought impresses 
On her task with subtle grace. 


Queenly Edith, love-forsaken, 
Makes the fox-glove spike' her own; 
Seeks where celandine*® has taken— 
Where anemones’ are sown. 


To the marigold* inclining, 
With the Flos Adonis® blent ; 
Plucks the heath® without repining, 
Gathers moon-wort’ all content. 


Pimpernel® she plucks, and holding 
To her chin the poppy’s® red, 

Mourns for snow-drops, ‘° spring's enfulding, 
And that daffodils'' are dead. 


Tricksome Ella, sprightly-hearted, 
Sets her flow’rs in gayer key; 
Asphodel” she seeks—‘‘ though parted, 
I am faithful unto thee!” 


Campanula™ bells sets ringing 
Over heart’s-ease,'* balm of grief, 
And the honeysuckle’® clinging 
Round the stem of cedar leaf.'* 


Sweet the rose’? of blushing bosom 
With forget-me-not'® is set, 

And a snatch of hawthorn blossom, '® 
And a sprig of mignonette.*° 


Thus does each, with heart inclining, 
Through the tangled coppice seek 
Blossoms that, in intertwining, 
Will her .soft emotions speak, 


Until flower to flower lending 
Meanings deftly interwove, 

Is for each a posy blending, 
Dumbly garrulous of love. 


Eprtn'’s Frowers.—! Insincerity. 2 Deceptive 
hopes. * Forsaken. * Grief. ® Painful recollections. 
6 dolitud 1 Forgetfulness. ® Change. ° Oblivion. 
10 Friend in need. |! Unrequited love. 

Ex.a’s Fiowenrs.—!? I will be faithful unto death. 
13 I will be ever constant. Think of me. + De- 
voted affection. '* I live forthee. '7 Love. 16 For- 
getmenot. '* Hope. * Your qualities surpass your 
charms. 








SPONGE-CAKE. 

OTTIE HANSCOM sat on the back porch 
of her mother’s house. A basket of pease 
half shelled was beside her, and she was ab- 
stractedly tossing empty pods at the heavy-head- 
ed poppies in the garden border. When the 
time for summer boarders came Lottie had to be 
**second girl;” and a very piquant little house- 
maid she looked, with her black curls pushed 
into a net, and her bright calico skirt fastened 
back. She was humming in a low tone, and 
listening between times to the gay laughter of 
the group on the front piazza, where three young 
ladies were embroidering with Berlin wools and 

two gentlemen lounged on the steps smoking. 

The air she was humming was a sad one, but 
she felt merry enough. It is true that she was 
a little tired with her morning's work, and a lit- 
tle indolent because of the heat of the day. It 
is true too that she was conscious of a faint 
twinge of envy when Mr. Davenport's barouche 
was drawn up to the house by a pair of panting 
horses, and its owner, leaping to the ground, as- 
sisted a lady companion to alight. 

Lottie would have liked to go riding in a 
barouche with—well, with some one who was 
not Mr. Davenport. It is a pity the ‘‘some 
one” in question could not have seen the crimson 
deepen in her cheeks as she pulled the basket of 
pease toward her and commenced the song over 
again : 

“Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair?” 

A step and voice behind her arrested the next 
words on her lips. Turning, she saw Mr. Dav- 
enport, who had come through the hall, and 
stood looking down on her, with his hat in one 
hand and a half-finished cigar in the other. 

** All the birds seem to be singing on this side 
the house, Miss Lottie.” 

**Yes,” was the demure reply. ‘‘Silas says 
there are two oriole nests in those elms. They're 
very pretty singers.” 








Mr. Davenport did not see the mischief in 
Lottie’s downcast eyes. He was more amused 
than vexed by her literal response. 

** Will you allow me to sit down here a while? 
Perhaps they may go on singing.” 

Lottie made no objection, only shelled pease 
very vigorously. When Mr. Davenport had seat- 
ed himself, thus bringing his hair, which was al- 
ready beginning to be streaked with gray, on a 
level with the top of the basket, she did cast a 
sly glance of admiration at the heavy gold chain 
at his side and the rings that adorned the hand 
with which he was wiping his heated face. 

‘It's excessively warm. Can’t I help you 
with those pease, Miss Lottie? It is a pity to 
stain such pretty fingers as yours.” 

Lottie blushed, more at his glance than his 
words, and replied, hastily, 

**Oh no, certainly not. I’m used to it.” 

**But you don’t like house-work, do you? 
You'd as lief somebody else would shell the pease, 
and so forth? Eh?” 

**Why, yes. That's of course.” 

**Ah! I’m glad you're frank with me. Do 
you know I've been curious about you often, 
when we've all been enjoying ourselves, and you've 
been working away hard like a good little Cin- 
derella? Do you know I've actually worn a 
path under the kitchen windows trying to get a 
peep at you?” 

**No,” said Lottie, with a frank look of sur- 
prise; but something in Mr. Davenport's an- 
swering gaze suddenly caused her to bend over 
the basket, to hide the vexed color that burned 
on her cheeks. 

** Miss Lottie!” 

The voice was almost a whisper, and a hand 
softly tried to draw away the basket of pease, 

** Well, Sir?” 

‘*Pat these away a while, and let me talk to 
you.” 

" Why, I'm listening! I sha’n’t have the pease 
ready for dinner!” 

Nevertheless, she let him put the basket one 
side, only saying, with a nervous attempt at a 
laugh, 

‘*' There! now are you satisfied ?” 

Mr. Davenport deliberately took the basket’s 
place at her side, and, bending his dark, bearded 
face very near her own, answered, 

**No, not yet. How can I be satisfied, Miss 
Lottie, when you show so plainly that you don’t 
like me?” 

His hearer confusedly disclaimed this conclu- 


sion. 
** Why, Mr. Davenport, I—I— Of course I 
” 


‘* Well, I don’t want you to like me. I don't 
like you.” 

Her puzzled and somewhat resentful glance 
made him smile. He continued, bending so 
near that a fringe of hair brushed Lottie’s 
curls : 

‘**I believe you know already what I mean. 
You little coy, black-eyed sprite, I love you. 
Didn't you guess it before I told you ?” 

The garden, the overhanging vines, and the 
sky whirled before Lottie’s eyes. Love her ?— 
the rich Mr. Davenport, who had more money 
than he knew what to do with! Love her? She 
was too much amazed to resist when he took her 
hands in his, or to comprehend the disconnected 
sentence which confirmed his declaration. The 
first words she heard distinctly were uttered by 
lips that almost touched her cheek : 

** Will you marry me?” 

‘*T—I— Somebody will see us,” she said, 
struggling in vain to free herself. 

‘*That isn’t answering my question. Poor 
little stained fingers! they shall never do any 
more hard work. How would you like to be a 
rich lady, Lottie?” 

He saw the quick sparkle in her eyes. Ah, 
how beautiful! To dress, to drive, to dance, to 
see a thousand things she had heard of! She let 
the clasping arm draw her closer and closer, and 
the bearded lips touch hers once. The clump 
of marigolds in the garden gleamed like a proph- 
ecy of the wealth she might possess if she would. 
No more calicoes and kitchen-work; but, in- 
stead— 

** Are you never going to tell me yes?” 

Some answer that Lottie managed to utter 
earned her so many kisses that she struggled 
again to rise. 

‘*Let me go, please!” 
with shame. 

** Well, I want to put this ring on your fin- 
ger. There! and now—” 

An approaching footstep startled them. Mr. 
Davenport rose hastily, and Lottie too sprang to 
her feet. Susan, the house-maid, appeared in 
the doorway, and Mr. Davenport turned abrupt- 
ly down the garden path. 

‘* Be them pease shelled, Miss Lottie ?” 

**No, but almost. What time is it ?” 

** Eleven and a quarter.” 

Lottie went to work in serious earnest, despite 
her excitement; but she was fated to have an- 
other interruption, in the shape of a tall, blue- 
eyed youth, who came up the garden path with 
several fish dangling from a rod. 

“*There!” he said, dropping these on the 
piazza, and throwing himself down in the place 
Mr. Davenport had just vacated, ‘‘ those are for 
Susan if she wants them. I’ve had good luck 
this morning. I suppose the fishes wanted to 
celebrate my last holiday. Don’t you think so, 
Miss Lottie ?” 

** Your last holiday!” was the blank rejoin- 
der. ‘* What do you mean?” 

**T’ve got to go back to the city to-morrow. 
Two of the clerks are sick. Ho for caslmeres 
and muslins again!” 

He looked up at Lottie rather expectantly, 
hoping for some expression of regret ; but not a 
word did she say. A sudden pallor had replaced 
the flush on her face, however. The heavy seal 
ring that Mr, Davenport had placed on her fin- 


she entreated, scarlet 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ger most inopportunely slipped off just here, fell 
from her lap, and rolled along the step slowly. 
The new-comer picked it up, changed color as 
his eyes fell upon it, but merely said, as he hand- 
ed it back, 

** You have a new ring, haven't you ?” 

** Ye-yes.”” 

He watched her as she hastily pushed it on 
again ; then said, rather indignantly, 

**You haven't told me whether you're sorry 
I'm going or not.” 

**Of course I’m sorry, Mr. Willard,” was the 
reply, in stifled tones; for Lottie was bending 
for another handful of pods. 

***Of course!’ Is that all? Well, that’s the 
way with women. A man believes a woman will 
perhaps think kindly of him when he is gone, 
will perhaps regret his departure from her, as he 
regrets it himself; and she tells him calmly, why 
‘ of course,’ of course, she is sorry!” 

Lottie was making sad work with the pease. 
Spite of all she could do, a little quiver of the 
lips betrayed her agitation as she responded hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ Why, I mean it. What—what can I 
say but just that—that I’m sorry ?” 

** And you call me Mr. Willard.” 

‘* Harry, then!” with an apprehensive glance 
down the garden path. 

** Lottie, I believe you have made a vow not 
tolook at me. Do put those con—I mean those 
pease—out of the way!” 

**T can’t!—you mustn't! There, now! see 
what you've done!” cried Lottie, in real dis- 
tress, as an unguarded movement sent the bas- 
ket and its contents rolling down the steps. 

**Tll pick up every pea if you'll sit still five 
minutes and talk to me. Lottie, now tell me 
truly are you sorry I’m going? Shall you ever 
want to see me when I’m miles away from this 
little town, back in New York ?” 

**Oh, don’t, don’t! How can you bother me 
so? Indeed, I must pick up the pease this min- 
ute!” . 

The tears rolling down the round cheeks were 
sufficient answer, but, man-like, Harry persisted. 

**T don’t see how I bother you. It’s only a 
simple question; but I know what the real an- 
swer is—you don’t care a straw! I'm only a 
poor clerk, and there are plenty of rich widow- 
ers in the world.” 

**Oh, Harry!” 

This time Lottie sobbed outright, and so pit- 
eously that Harry was conquered. 

**T ought to be ashamed of myself, I know I 
had! Don’t cry; please don't cry, dear. If 
you knew half how sorry I am myself—how it 
seems to me I never can go away from you—you 
wouldn't blame me; you’d forgive me, if I ama 
brute! You do care about me, don't you, Lot- 
tie ?” 

No answer, but unrestrained sobs and mute 
resistance as he tried to take her hand. 

**Lottie!” There was a whole volume of re- 
proach in the one word. 

** Oh, don’t, don’t! You mustn’t talk to me 
any longer.” 

** And you won't answer me?” 

No reply. 

** And you don’t love me?” 

Silence still. 

Suddenly an arm stole around Lottie’s waist, 
and the hidden face was lifted and scanned by a 
pair of blue eyes. 

** Lottie, do you love me or not ?” 

**J—I don’t know, I mean I don’t—I can't— 
You mustn’t talk to me so.” 

** Why not ?” 

*¢ Because I—I must shell the pease.” 

** What in the world is the matter with you ?” 

** Nothing,” said Lottie, freeing herself des- 
perately, as the odor of a cigar was wafted to- 
ward them, and the top of a beaver hat became 
visible at the extreme end of the garden walk. 
** Go away—oh, do go away !” 

**T'll go when you've answered. It is a little 
thing enough to ask. Just say yes or no. I tell 
you I love you; you know I do. I’m a poor 
man, but I can make my wife comfortable, and 
I'm certain I can make her happy. Lottie, I 
was sure you cared for me this morning ; if you 
say you don't, I never shall be happy again. Say 
yes or no.” 

What Lottie meant to answer is hard to tell. 
Mr. Davenport came into view suddenly, and her 
mother’s voice sounded from the kitchen. 

** Lottie! Lottie! where are those pease ?” 

She tore her hands away, and sprang down 
the steps, saying, hastily and contradictorily, 

‘No, no; certainly. Yes, in a minute.” 

Without a word more Harry picked up the 
pease for her—the work of full five minutes—set 
the basket on the porch, and walked away. Ten 
minutes later the pease were finally shelled and 
put on the kitchen table, but Lottie was nowhere 
to be found. She was locked in her chamber, 
The seal ring had been tossed indignantly on 
the floor, and its new owner was crying as if her 
heart would break. 

Half that long summer afternoon she staid 
shut up, too miserable to face any comment, too 
hopeless to see any way out of the trouble she 
had brought upon herself; for if she had said 
‘*no” to Mr. Davenport and ‘‘yes” to Harry 
Willard, she would have been a happy girl. 
What was there to do but face the consequences ? 
She might unsay the yes, but never the no; and 
yet if she were to write to Harry—if she were 
to tell him she never meant it! There was still 
a little of his holiday left—if, indeed, he did not 
let his anger hurry him away. 

The sunshine of mid-afternoon was slanting in 
on the faded carpet and yellow wash-stand as 
Lottie hastily bathed her eyes and pulled a writ- 
ing-desk toward her. It slanted more and more 
from the west as she sat considering, perplexed- 
ly biting the end of her pen, writing and re- 
writing and tossing aside tiny cream-tinted sheets 
of paper, until the table was littered with begin- 
nings, and only one sheet was left in the box. 
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This she finally took up despairingly, and wrote 
the date and the commencement : 

“My pear Harry,—I don’t know how to write this 
to you, and I am very much ashamed to take back 
what I said, but I never meant to say it. I had to, be- 
cause Mr. Davenport was coming, and that was his 
ring I had on m oe and he had just asked me to 
marry him, and I had said yes, because, you know, he 
is so rich, and I thought it would be nice to be a lady. 
I don’t know what made me say yes, for I don't love 
him, and I do love you. I am so sorry I said what I 
did. You'll forgive me, won't you, now you know 
that I really don’t care for any body but you? Please! 

“ Lorrie.” 


As she sat looking at this rather crude pro- 
duction of hers a difficulty occurred to her. 
How should she send it? Carry it to the post- 
office, and let the post-mistress, who had known 
her from a baby, discover that she had written 
to Harry Willard? Never. Drop it into the 
post-box? No, for the handwriting would be- 
tray her, and the whole town would hear of it. 
Could she give it to Harry herself? No, not 
that! Or give it to Susan to give him? Worse 
yet. Thoroughly perplexed and disheartened, 
Lottie fell a prey to het own fears. If Harry 
had the letter, he might be disgusted by her for- 
wardness, or else too much displeased to forgive 
her at all. Perhaps it was unlady-like to think 
of sending the letter, and yet, if she did not send 
it, Harry would go away. 

A miserable half hour of indecision followed, 
at the end of which she tossed all the scattered 
sheets in a heap into her writing-desk, locked it, 
and then cried with renewed abandon. A series 
of sharp raps on the door and a voice by no 
means gentle roused her. 

‘*Lottie! Isay, Lottie! For goodness’ sake, 
what are you about? Here it’s after four, and 
no cake for supper, and Mr. Willard going in 
the six train! Come right down stairs, and 
don’t let us have any more dawdling! Come! 
there's no time to spare.” 

How Lottie ever got into the kitchen, and in 
what manner she contrived to begin her cake- 
making, she never knew. Harry going at six! 
She was such a child that his going away seemed 
to her to end every thing finally between them. 
She should never see him again! Over and over 
she said it to herself as she mechanically weighed 
the flour and the sugar for sponge-cake, beat her 
eggs, and commenced to mix the ingredients. 
A great many tears fell into that cake, and they 
so blinded her that she did not see her mother at 
her elbow, as she was dropping it into the pans, 
until a sharp voice startled her: 

** Lottie, what has come over you? You 
haven't put a bit of paper in the bottom of those 
pans! It would have burned for certain, and 
here it is almost five. Hurry! run and get some 
paper, quick !” 

Lottie, still mechanically, searched the draw- 
ers of the dresser in vain; then, spurred to ac- 
tion by the sharp voice and by the sound of the 
clock striking five, she rushed up stairs to her 
own room, tore off two half sheets of paper from 
the pile she had thrust into her desk, ran down 
again, and had the cake in the oven in such a 
miraculously short time that even her mother 
was astonished. 

“There, now, pick over these berries, and set 
the table. Susan hasn’t finished ironing. And 
fetch up the butter, and—” 

The voice buzzed in Lottie’s ears, as she hur- 
ried from one thing to another, At last every 
thing was done and on the table, but the cake, 
and the shrill ringing of the supper-bell admon- 
ished Lottie to hurry with that. Never was cake 
so unceremoniously tipped out of the pans and 
so roughly cut up. The papers had burned on, 
and there was no time to stop to pull the frag- 
ments off. So Lottie made the best of it, and 
left them on, dumping the cake-basket down on 
the sideboard, with a long sigh of relief. 

She did not dare to go in to supper on ac- 
count of her swollen eyes, and on account of Mr. 
Davenport, whom she was afraid to meet. And 
if Harry was going, what was the use? She 
could not let him go unwatched, however; s0, 
running up stairs, she hastily donned a walking 
dress and hurried out of the back-door toward the 
village. From the post-office she would be sure 
to see him pass, and it ‘‘ would be some comfort 
just to do that,” thought poor Lottie, trying to 
swallow the lump in her throat as she hastened 
along. 

Once in the post-office, she dawdled aimlessly 
about the counters, asking for this and that, and 
keeping her broad hat pulled low over her face 
lest the marks of tears should be seen. She 
waited a long time, watching the street, but Har- 
ry.did not pass. The clock pointed to five min- 
utes of six—perhaps he would be late for the 
train. At any rate, he had not passed, and there 
was no other road to the station, 

One minute of six. Surely the clock must be 
wrong. No; for the whistle of the train sound- 
ed with its first stroke and Harry had not gone 
by. He had been late, then. Lottie turned to- 
ward home inahurry. If she should see him— 

She did not finish that sentence, for she had 
no idea how seeing him would help the matter ; 
still she felt more cheerful as she hastened along 
the sunny road. She had almost reached home 
when she saw the object of her thoughts com- 
ing toward her at a round pace. There was no 
valise in his hand, and he still wore his fisher’s 
coat. Lottie’s heart gave a great bound, half 
of relief, half of apprehension. The first feeling 
quickly predominated, for Harry’s strides soon 
brought him to her side, and he looked down on 
her from his altitude of six feet with a smile thas 
betokened any thing but displeasure. 

**Where have you been running to, you 
naughty child? And where—why, where’s your 
seal ring ?” 

**At home,” responded the puzzled Lottie, 
faintly. 

‘* Why didn’t you come to supper, and bid me 
good-by ?” 

‘* You haven't gone.” 
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“I’m going, though. Will you give me some 
sponge-cake for luncheon ?” 

More and more amazed, Lottie made no reply 
at all. 

‘**Did you make the sponge-cake we had for 
supper ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Made it in a hurry, didn’t you ?” 

** Why ?” 

‘“You didn’t get all the paper off, that’s all. 
See what was stuck on my piece, you small de- 
ceiver! Why didn’t you use the post-office in- 
stead of sponge-cake? Eh?” 

A small strip of greasy paper was laid in Lot- 
tie’s outstretched hand. Upon it she read the 
beginning of her last epistolary production of the 
afternoon : 

“My pear Harry,—I don’t know how to write this 
to you, and I am very much ashamed to take back 
what I said, but I never meant to say it. I had to, be- 
cause Mr. Davenport—” 

Here the paper was torn off, and, besides, was 
taken forcibly out of Lottie’s hand, which was 
clasped in two others. 

**You wrote that to me? You mean it? 
Say yes!” 

For some time after Lottie’s reply nothing con- 
nected or sensible was said on either side; but 
when they had reached the garden gate, and 
were philandering under the elms, Lottie said, 

‘** But I don’t see how you got so much paper 
on your cake. I thought it was all in little 
fragments.” 

Harry laughed. 

**T couldn’t break it easily, because it was so 
tough—no offense to the cook—so I took a whole 
bar. I couldn't eat it, for I'd no appetite, so I 
turned it over and looked at it, and, singularly 
enough, I began to get hungry immediately. 
Let's have sponge-cake for our wedding-cake, 
Lottie!” 





PHYSIOLOGY OF DYSPEPSIA. 


N a paper upon the nature of dyspepsia, Levin 
remarks that, according to his experiments, 
the stomach plays a mechanical part in digestion, 
and has little to do in the transformation of al- 
buminoid matter into peptones. Nitrogenous 
substances excite the secretion of the gastric 
juice. The non-nitrogenous, especially those 
of a fatty nature, determine the production of a 
large quantity of saline serosities, derived by ex- 
osmosis from the capillaries of the mucous lining 
of the stomach. This watery exosmosis, in the 
opinion of M. Levin, is the cause of dyspepsia in 
most cases; and the treatinent consists in retard- 
ing the secretion, for which purpose sulphate of 
soda, bromide of potassium, and common salt, in 
small doses of twenty-five to fifty centigrammes, 
may be employed, adding to this a treatment 
particularly nitrogenous. M. Levin claims to 
have cured various invalids who have been ill for 
many years. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


Balloons and Bicycles.—A Plea for Wife-beating.— 
Clerical Titles. —Windermere.—Sydney Dobell. 
\ HAT your Franklin said about balloons— 
viz., that they were babes at present, but 
would one day be men, and useful to humanity 
—seems as far off accomplishment as ever. A 
great military aeronautical experiment has just 
been made at Woolwich, with a winch to lift the 
machine as well as a rudder to steer it, and must 
be pronounced a failure. Even in the very still- 
est day the effect of these contrivances seems to 
have been hardly perceptible, while in the pres- 
ence of the lightest airs they were absolutely 
useless. The only material advantage at present 
derivable from balloons is the same as is derived 
from elephants: they are of no use except when 
“captive.” With a long rope attached, a bal- 
loon may doubtless reach a sufficient elevation 
to enable its inmates to see what is going on in 
a besieged town; but as to affording succor to 
the same, or giving it news, or even taking an 
observation, unless under exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances, the idea seems incapable of 
practical application. The same thing, I regret 
to say, may now be said of bicycles. ‘There was 
a time when there were hopes of their general 
adoption, and of their being made useful for oth- 
er purposes than to decide the bets of the sport- 
ing community; but the fashion that patronized 
them is dying away, and with it all hope of im- 
provement. Notwithstanding this, great things 
are from time to time accomplished by the pro- 
fessors of the art. Six members of the London 
Bicycle Clu. went from Bath to Hyde Park and 
back—a distance of over one hundred miles—in 
ten hours; ana what is still more satisfactory, a 
gentleman over fifty years of age, who accom- 
panied the competitors ‘‘ for fun,” accomplished 
the distance within the day. Heretofore it is 
only the young who have distinguished them- 
selves for speed on two wheels, and to find Pa- 
terfamilias so active in ‘‘the treadles” is an 
agreeable surprise. 

Since the above was written this same journey 
has been achieved for a wager in eight hours—a 
quicker rate of traveling (since it included stop- 
pages) than that of the fastest coach in the palm- 
iest days of road traveling. 

The terrible cases of domestic brutality, of 
which I have already spoken as ¢ropping up in 
our colliery and hardware districts, are increas- 
ing in number and gravity; it seems as though 
the magistracy in those parts, though jealous 
enough of the rights of property, rated human 
life and limb at a very low figure, and the rest 
of the country is growing indignant at such 
crimes and their insufficient punishment. At 
the same time the practice of wife-beating has 
not only its excusers, but its apologists. A man 
in tolerably good circumstances has had the har- 





dihood to come forward as its advocate in print. 
He says he has found it ‘‘ the only way” with a 
drunken and slatternly partner, and very effica- 
cious. The effusion is curious as an example of 
what may be said ‘‘ on the other side of the ques- 
tion,” and will perhaps be followed by moral dis- 
quisitions by all kinds of criminals in favor of 
their particular weakness, 

‘*T wish,” writes this candid gentleman, ‘‘ to 
enlighten persons ble&sed with good wives, bach- 
elors, old maids, and others who know nothing 
about this wife-beating question...... I married a 
young woman, good-looking, well taught (7. e. 
not educated, but accomplished in music, lan- 
guages, and the ways of society)...... But other 
qualities developed themselves: first, neglect of 
her person and disorder ; then dirt, jealousy, and 
drunkenness, followed by pawning and selling all 
she could lay hands upon, and utter degradation. 
Picture my home, well furnished, but reeking 
with dirt and vermin (servants we could not 
keep, but mainly depended on the services of 
char-women); my children neglected, ill fed, and 
suffering from disease and neglect...... Remon- 
strances were utterly useless, I was no match 
for her in talk, but overwhelmed by her drunk- 
en and fluent abuse. Is it to be wondered at that 
a man whose pride was in his home, whose hope 
is in his children, but whose wife is his destruc- 
tion and shame, should be tempted to use stronger 
measures? I did, not in passion, but after cool, 
steady deliberation. I boxed her ears right and 
left till her head dropped and her vile tongue 
ceased; again I applied a slipper to her ears 
when I caught her in a lie, till she acknowledged 
it, and vowed she would never tell another; and 
again, when she was drunk, I have thrashed her 
till she rose from the ground a vile heap of dirt 
and filth, but sensible of her condition and shame, 
and fully persuaded I would go to the utmost 
extremities. I have never regretted it; I did 
what was right, and took the only means left to 
one in my unhappy circumstances. She is now 
a reformed woman, having given up her bane 
and curse, and being convinced that her interest 
lies in the welfare and happiness of her husband 
and children. First she changed through fear, 
but I hope there is now another motive...... Leg- 
islation will never improve a bad wife’s condition ; 
I say rather to the men, ‘ Hit hard and fast, and 
either kill such wives as mine or cure them!’” 
There may be cases such as that of this ‘* Wife- 
beater” (as he has the face to sign himself), where 
it is advisable for a husband to keep a slipper for 
correctional purposes, but in nine instances out 
of ten it is the man who is the drunkard as well 
as the brute, As for reforming the sort of gen- 
tleman who knocks his wife down and then tram- 
ples on her with hobnailed shoes or wooden clogs, 
the notion is Quixotic; nor will any amount of 
education (even if you got him to swallow it) hu- 
manize such a creature, There is no medicine 
adapted for him except the cat-o’-nine-tails ; and 
though it is true a flogged man is not likely to 
make a tender husband to the lady who has been 
the cause of his punishment, he would not be 
tender in any case, while others of the same kid- 
ney will hesitate before going to the same ex- 
tremities which have brought him to the flogging- 
block. 

The discussion respecting the right of Dissent- 
ing ministers to use the title of ‘“‘reverend” upon 
their tombstones, begun by a clergyman of the 
Established Church, who refused to admit such 
a tablet into his church-yard, is assuming for- 
midable proportions. The same bishop (Lin- 
coln)—a nephew, I am sorry to say, of Words- 
worth, the poet—who thought cremation would 
destroy the general belief in the immortality of 
the soul has taken high but untenable ground 
in this matter, and denies to any ministers of 
religion save those of the Established Church the 
title which by courtesy all have used. His irri- 
tating language has not only offended all our 
Non-conformists, but set the antiquaries about 
his ears. It turns out, thanks to the information 
afforded by these learned gentlemen, that clergy- 
men of the Church of England have not them- 
selves enjoyed the prefix of ‘‘reverend” more 
than 150 years, They were first called ‘‘ Sirs,” 
from: Dominus, the title used at first by all who 
took degrees, but afterward confined to the cler- 
gy, then ‘‘ masters,” then ‘‘ misters,” then ‘‘ rev- 
erend misters,” and eventually ‘‘ reverend” in 
conjunction with their Christian name. It fol- 
lows that they have no more legal right to the 
disputed prefix than a minister of any other de- 
nomination—a conclusion at which your United 
States logic has long since arrived by a shorter 
cut. 

I write this Gossip from Lake Windermere, 
the neighborhood of which is thronged, as usual, 
by your fellow-countrymen. Miss Martineau is, 
alas! as unapproachable by them as ever—in- 
deed, her health is even worse than it has been 
of late years—and the literary associations of the 
district are fast becoming mere memories. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, indeed, is at present at Fox- 
how, his revered father’s residence, under the 
fair hill of Loughrigg, but no other literary star 
is now “fixed” where so many were wont to 
shine. On the other hand, our politicians are 
taking to the district. Forster, the public edu- 
cationalist, and Stansfeld, the friend of Mazzini, 
both members of the late cabinet, are to be met 
with on the mountains side by side; and a more 
interesting couple—blind Professor Fawcett lean- 
ing on his wife’s arm, and listening to her de- 
scription of those natural beauties which a sad 
fate has forbidden him to behold with his own 
eyes. No height deters him, and to watch him 
among the boulders of the hills or crossing the 
walls of unmortared stone with his faithful and 
energetic companion is a fine sermon upon the 
text of courage overcoming circumstance. In 
intellect there are few so far-sighted as he, and 
his mental vision pierces across the Atlantic, and 
recognizes good where his fellow-countrymen are 
too apt to perceive evil. I know no pleasanter 





companion, whether ‘‘across the walnuts and | 


the wine” or over the northern fells, than he. 
Sydney Dobell, the author of Zhe Roman, a 
poem full of noble passages, and of Badder, 
which has also great things in it, but has also 
such *‘ sensational” faults as to have been called 
by some ‘‘ balderdash,” is just dead, at the early 
age of fifty. Bailey, the author of Festus, Alex- 
ander Smith, and Dobell founded together that 
school of poetry which is called ‘‘ spasmodic,” 
and which Aytoun satirized in his curious poem, 
Firmilian. R. Kemste, of London. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT this time a valuable collection of pic- 
tures by some of the best masters of the 
Spanish school will be opened to the public at 
the Boston Atheneum. This is known as the 
Montpensier Collection, and is loaned to the 
trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston 
by his Royal Highness the Duc de Montpensier. 
Some time ago, in consequence of the troubled 
condition of Spain, the Duke sent fifty-five of the 
most valuable pictures in his palace of San Tel- 
mo, at Seville, to Gibraltar, with the intention 
of forwarding them to London, where the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy had offered to ex- 
hibit them. The president afterward found 
himself obliged to decline to do so, on account 
of the necessity of giving up the halls of the 
Royal Academy to the pictures of the late Sir 
Edwin Landseer until the time appointed for 
the annual exhibition. Thus it happened that 
the Montpensier pictures were left in the Cus- 
tom-house at Gibraltar. A Boston gentleman, 
passing through Gibraltar, heard of them, and 
conceived the idea that they might be sent to 
America, and there exhibited. He wrote to 
friends at home, and soon arrangements were 
made with the Duke, he requiring only that the 
—- be Insured against marine and fire risk. 
everal of the greatest painters of the seven- 
teenth century are represented in this collection 
—Velasquez, Snyders, Salvator Rosa, Van Os- 
tade, Henri Lehmann, Tony Johannot, Herrera, 
Francisco de Zurbaran, and many others; and 
there is one masterpiece by Murillo, valued at 
$100,000. Thus, by the liberality of the Duc 
de Montpensier, this rare collection will be ex- 
hibited in an American city, and American art- 
ists will enjoy a chance for study such as is sel- 
dom obtained out of Europe. 





Saratoga is beginning to “ thin out.’’ Niagara 
is receiving September bridal parties. Visitors 
await the autumnal changes around Lake George; 
and Newport cottagers are by no means ready to 
leave a place which is never more charming 
than in autumn. 





A jewel-case attached to a bouquet was thrown 
to, or rather at, Mile. Albani when on the Lon- 
don stage. The case hit her full on the fore- 
head, and she was compelled to retire. Fortu- 
nately a sight of the contents of the box—a tiara 
of diamonds—completely restored her. 





The Vatican Palace, in which the venerable 
pontiff secludes himself, consists of twenty spa- 
cious halls for receptions, fifteen magnificent 
salons, two chapels, 218 grand corridors, eight 
grand staircases, 228 other staircases, and 11,500 
apartments. 





Ohio sets the fashion of ‘‘ poetical”’ marriages. 
A romantic couple—the bride from Rawsonville 
and the groom from Henrietta—were recently 
united by the following unique “‘ ceremony ;:” 

MINISTER. 
This woman wilt thou have, 
And cherish her for life; 
Wilt love and comfort her, 
d seek no other wife ? 
HE. 
This woman I will take 
That stands beside me now; 
I'll find her board and clothes, 
dd have no other “ frow.” 
MINISTER. 
And for your husband will 
You take this nice young man, 
Obey his slightest wish, 
And love him all you can? 
SHE. 
I'll love him all I can, 
Obey him all I choose; 
And when I ask for funds, 
He never must refuse. 
MINISTER. 
Then you are man and wife, 
And happy may you be! 
As many be your years 
4s dollars in my fee! 

The one hundredth anniversary of the assem- 
bling of the First Continental Congress was cel- 
ebrated in Philadelphia on September 5. The 
original Congress met at Smith’s Tavern, in 
Philadelphia, September 5, 1774, and formal ses- 
sions were immediately commenced in the Hall 
of the Carpenters. Fifty-five delegates were then 
present, among whom were Washington, Pat- 
rick Henry, John Jay, Roger Sherman, Jobn 
Adams, and other distinguished men. The old 
Carpenters’ Hall has been very well preserved. 
The desks and chairs used at the first session 
are still in existence, and many quaint old doc- 
uments hang about the walls. On this centen- 
nial anniversary the hall was gayly decorated, 
and appropriate ceremonies took place, consist- 
ing chiefly of orations and music. 





“Women,” says an experienced editor, ‘‘are 
the best subscribers in the world to newspapers, 
magazines, ete. We have been editor for forty 
years, and never lost a dollar by female sub- 
scribers. They seem to make it a _— of con- 
scientions duty to pay the preacher and the 
printer—two classes of the community that suf- 
fer more by bad pay and no pay at all than all 
the rest put together.” 





One Saturday in August, toward evening, a 
little boy of three years old was missed from 
his home, near Crotherville, Indiana. An im- 
mediate search was made by the family and 
neighbors ; and this search was continued with- 
out success Sunday and Monday. It was not 
until Tuesday afternoon that the child was dis- 
covered, in a dense woods, on the side of the 
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Muscattatack River opposiic from his home. 
He had been lost seventy-six hours, was thinly 
clad, and was almost dead from cold, fatigue, 
and hunger. It appears that on Saturday the 
river was very low, and the boy crossed on a 
log raft; but that night the river rose four feet, 
so that he could not find his way back. 





Broadway begins to resume its ordinary ap- 
pearance, and the hum of business is more dis- 
tinctly heard—for here it never ceases—in all 
our streets. Visitors are returning from mount- 
ain and sea-side, and think that, on the whole, 
the city is very comfortable. The season has 
been unusually cool, and the heat has not been 
oppressive. The weather-wise predict a hot 
September, which we have certainly had, up to 
the time of writing. Further than this we must 
be content with the “‘ Probabilities” for one day 
in advance—at present. By-and-by science may 
foretell the weather for a month in advance! 





The Court Journal describes a green rose which 
is now in blossom at Magdala Villa, New Bromp- 
ton. It is about the size of a cabbage-rose, and 
as green as the leaves of the bush. 

Manhansetahachusawommock is the name of 
a place delightfully situated in Gardiner’s Bay, 
at the eastern end of Long Island. The name 
literally signifies ‘‘an island sheltered by isl- 
ands,”’ but is usually abbreviated into merely 
**Shelter Island.” It contains about 9000 acres, 
much of which is forest land, gigantic oaks, ev- 
ergreens, and locust-trees abounding. 





At the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a nut-tree was imported from Asia Minor 
and placed in the Garden of Plants, Paris. It is 
now about fourteen feet high, the trunk four feet 
in diameter, and this year bears an abundant crop 
of nuts. 





The phylloxera continues its tremendous rav- 
ages among the vineyards in the south of France. 
A reward of 300,000 frances has been offered for 
the best and,most effectual remedy. Nothing 
but fire seems to destroy it at present, which, 
of course, equally destroys the vine. The in- 
sect attacks the roots, exhausting the nourish- 
ment of the vine, which speedily withers. A sin- 
gle insect, it is said, will multiply in six months 


to thousands of millions! 





The Peabody Musenm in New Haven, an in- 
stitution founded under a bequest of $150,000 
from the late George Peabody, is designed to 
bear the same relation to Yale College as the 
present Museum of Comparative Zoology does 
to Harvard. Operations for building have com- 
menced, although at present only one of the 
contemplated buildings will be erected. 





Since Iceland was first inhabited there have 
been put on record eighty-six volcanic erup- 
tions, twenty-six of which have been from Hec- 
la. The last eruption of Hecla was in 1845-46. 
The most destructive was that of Skaptar Jo- 
kull, in 1793. The sixty or seventy thousand in- 
habitants of this island seem proud of their vol- 
canoes, and could not be induced to leave them. 





The new Philadelphia Post-office is to be con- 
structed of granite from the Dix Island quarries 
on the coast of Maine. The building will be 
four stories high, and simple in outline. The 
size of the structure will be as follows: length, 
428 feet; depth, 152 feet; height to top of main 
cornice, 90 feet; to top of dome, 184 feet; the 
base of the dome measures 84 feet. The princi- 
pal front will be on Ninth Street; the two oth- 
ers will be on Market and Chestnut streets. The 
cost of the building, complete, is limited by Con- 
gress to $4,000,000. 





Most people might earn ten dollars more easi- 
ly and safely than did a couple of foolish work- 
men on the St. Louis Bridge, who, to win a wa- 
ger, jumped sixty-five feet into the water from 
the eastern span of the bridge. They disappear- 
ed for upward of two minutes, and then came 
to the surface and struck out forthe bank. The 
current was strong, but they finally reached the 
shore safely. 





Camel’s hair promises soon to become a val- 
uable article of trade. Hitherto it has been im- 
ported in small quantities from Western Asia, 
Arabia, and Persia by way of the Baltic ports, 
and thence through England to all parts of the 
world. Now it comes in larger quantities from 
China, and many new uses will be found for it 
in manufactures. 





The Faculty of the University of London is 
very desirous of extending the benefits of edu- 
cation to women, but “is not prepared to apply 
for a new charter to admit women to degrees.”’ 





Honest employment of any kind is infinitely 
more honorable than the lazy gentility which 
some affect whose means are limited. It is a 
credit to all Americans when those needing 
money are able and willing to turn their hand 
to some remunerative employment without any 
false pride. Early in the season there was a re- 
port that some of the pupils of a popular and 
fashionable young ladies’ seminary were offici- 
ating during their vacation as waiters and cham- 
ber-maids in some of our rural hotels. Whether 
this was true or not, it is a matter of fact, we 
believe, that about forty students of Bates Col- 
lege, Maine, have, with creditable pluck, been 
earning money with which to go on with their 
studies next year, as waiters at the Glen House, 
in the White Mountains. Any useful labor is 
made honorable in such circumstances. These 
students appear to have made good waiters, for 
one of the guests was so pleased with their man- 
ly and courteous bearing that he gave three 
hundred dollars to be divided among them. 
And we have no doubt that the energy and 
moral courage they have exhibited will bring 
them success, if not distinction, in future years. 
Many American girls who need to labor for 
their own support strangely prefer the factory 
or the shop to the more healthful and really 
pleasanter work of domestic assistants in good 
families. When false pride is put away, many 
who are now blinded will see that household la- 
bor is more remunerative than it is generally 
supposed, and that it may be elevated in popu- 
lar regard by efficiency, ingenuity, faithfulness, 
and self-respect in those who perform it. 
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HE HAPPY MAN. 
No longer any choice remains ; 
All beauty now I view, 


All bliss that womankind contains, 
Completely summed in you. 


Your stature marks the proper height, 
Your hair the finest shade ; 

Complexion—Love himself aright 
Each varying tint hath laid. 


Your voice—the very tone and pitch 
Whereto my heart replies! 

Blue eyes, or black, or hazel—which 
Are best? Your-colored eyes. 


Your manners, gestures, being of you, 
Most easily excel. 

Have you defects? I love them too, 
I love yourself so well. 


To me, once care-worn, veering, vexed, 
Kind fate my Queen hath sent; 

In full allegiance, unperplexed, 
I live in sweet content. 


No longer any choice remains ; 
All beauty now I view, 

Ali bliss that womankind contains, . 
Completely summed in you. 





OLD FASHIONS. 

N England, in the time of Severus, the most 

northern Britons were entirely without cloth- 
ing, and to this they were hardened by use. A 
part, however, of the inhabitants had better 
covering, and were attired with skins; and after, 
as civility grew under the Romans, they assumed 
the Roman habit. 

The English, at the first arrival of the Ro- 
mans, used long jackets, and were shaved on 
the head, saving about the crown. Afterward 
they wore loose and large white garments, with 
broad lace of divers colors, as the Lombards. 
Somewhat before the Conquest they were all 
dressed very gay, with coats to the mid-knee, 
the head shorn, the beard shaved, their arms 
laden with bracelets, and their faces painted. 

Whosoever will enter into this argument since 
the Conquest, his pen may have a spacious walk ; 
but as I purpose to be brief, I will omit the royal 
habits of kings at their coronations, the mantle 
of St. Edward, the dalmatica with sleeves, the 
sacerdotal garment, their hose and sandals, as 
also the honorable habiliments, as robes of state, 
etc. Of these matters each would require a 
treatise. I will briefly note what I have ob- 
served more generally in my little reading. 

Robert, eldest son to the Conqueror, used 
short hose, or stockings, and thereupon was 
named Court-hose, as he showed first the use 
of them to the English. 

King Henry I. reprehended much of the im- 
modesty of apparel in his days. The particulars 
are not specified; but the wearing of long hair, 
with locks and perukes, he abolished. 

King Henry II. brought in the short mantle, 
and he therefore had the name of Court-mantle. 
In his time silk was brought out of Greece into 
Sicily, and then into other parts of Christendom. 

There was also a costly stuff at these times in 
England called by the people aurifrisium ; what 
it was named in English I know not, but im- 
agine it to signify embroidery with gold. What- 
soever it was, it was much desired by the popes, 
and highly esteemed in Italy. 

What the habits, both civil and military, were 
in the time of King John, Henry III., and the 
succeeding ages may better appear by their mon- 
uments, old glass windows, and ancient arras, 
than be found in writers ef those times—as 
also the robes (which the king then allowed to 
each knight when he was dubbed) of green or 
burnet. Neither is it to be doubted but succes- 
sive time and English mutability brought in con- 
tinually new cuts, as in the time of King Edward 
IIL., which may be understood by this rhyme, 
then made: 

“Long beards, heartless, 
Painted hoods, witless, 
Gay coats, graceless, 
Make England thriftless.” 

Many statutes were made to prevent the abuses 
of dress; an ancient history called Exdogium 
proves no less. *‘*The Commons (saith he) 
were besotted in excess of apparel, in wide fur 
coats reaching to their loins, some in a garment 
reaching to their heels, close before, and strut- 
ting out on the sides, so that on the back they 
make men seem women, and this they call by a 
ridiculous name—gown. Their hoods are little, 
tied under the chin, and buttoned like the wom- 
en, but set with gold, silver, and precious stones. 
Their girdles are of gold and silver, some worth 
twenty marks. Their shoes and pattens are 
snouted and piked more than a finger long, 
crooking upward, and fastened to the knees 
with chains of gold and silver. And thus were 
they garmented who (as this author saith) were 
lions in the hall and hares in the field. The 
book of Worcester reporteth that in the year 
1369 they began to use caps of different colors, 
especially red, with costly linings; and in 1372 
they first began to wear a new round short gar- 
ment called the cloak.” Here you may see when 
gowns, cloaks, and caps first came in use, though, 
doubtless, they had some such like attire in dif- 
ferent names. 

How strangely they were attired in the times 
of King Richard II. Chaucer will tell us: 
** Alas, may not a man see, as in our days, the 
sinful costly array of clothing, and namely in 
too much superfluity of clothing, such that 
maketh it so dear, to the harm of the people, 
not only the cost of embroidering, the disguised 
indenting, or barring, ounding, plaiting, wind- 
ing, or bending, and semblable waste of cloth in 
vanity; but there is also the costly furring in 
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their gowns, so much pouncing of chissel to 
make holes, so much dagging of sheirs forche, 
with the superfluity in length of the aforesaid 
gowns trailing in the mire, on horse and also 
on foot, as well of man as of woman, that all 
that trailing is verily as in effect wasted, con- 
sumed, and threadbare, rather than given to the 
poor.” 

They had also, about this time, a kind of 
gown called a git, or jacket without sleeves; a 
loose cloak like a herald’s coat of arms, called a 
tabard; short breeches called a court pie; a 
gorget called a chevesail, for as yet they used no 
bands about their neck. Queen Anne, wife to 
Richard II., who first tanght Englishwomen to 
ride on side-saddles, as before they rode astride, 
brought in high head attire, piked with horns, 
and long-trained gowns for women. 

Not many years after foolish pride so descended 
to the adorning of the foot that it was proclaim- 
ed that no man should have his shoes broader 
at the toes than six inches. 

Neither was the clergy clear from this pride, 
as we may perceive from Pierce Plowman, 
though we are assured that the clergy never 
wore silk or velvet until the time of the pompous 
Cardinal Wolsey, who opened that door to pride 
among them. 

The variations in our dress since that time 
are too well known to be mentioned here; we 
shall only, therefore, conclude with observing 
that even in this age of luxury we have no great 
reason to think ourselves more absurd in point 
of dress than our ancestors, and that the only 
difference between us lies rather in the pecul- 
iarity of our fashions than the prevalence of ab- 
surdity in the other. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Baxep Custarp.—Beat the yolks of four fresh eggs 
for at least half an hour; add five ounces of pulverized 
white sugar; then stir into the sugar and eggs one 
quart of rich new milk, cold. If the milk is poor, use 
two more eggs. A tea-spoonful of distilled rose-water, 
if procurable, otherwise a little of any flavoring ex- 
tract you happen to fancy. Fill your custard cups, 
and set them in a stone pan half filled with water, 
which may Ve warm at first, not hot. Put the pan in 
a rather cool oven, and gradually increase to a moder- 
ate heat. In about twenty minutes dip a tea-spoon 
into one of the custards to ascertain if it is firm. 
Judgment and great care are needed to attain skill in 
baking custard, for if left in the oven a minute too 
long, or if the fire is too hot, the milk will certainly 
whey. When sent to table, place the cups in a large 
flat china dish of the same sort; grate nutmeg over 
them ; then put on their covers, and between the cups 
insert silver tea-spoons all around the dish. To be 
eaten cold. 

Genrrat DrmEcrTIONs FOR PREPARING Prok.es.—The 
following plain directions for steps to be taken pre- 
paratory to pickling we hope may be found useful. 
Pickles may be made at any time during the winter 
or spring, provided that you have ready cucumbers, 
grapes, or even peaches, which, having been gathered 
fresh during their season, were put in a strong brine, 
and kept well th der by the p of weights, 
80 as not to be exposed to the air. When you take 
the vegetables or fruit out of brine soak for a day or 
two in cold water. Then put them over the fire in a 
kettle, covering well with weak vinegar. Let them 
gently simmer until parboiled, or rather tender, but by 
all means guard against letting them cook until soft. 
Cucumbers are ruined by long cooking, which de- 
stroys their crispness, and renders them almost inedi- 
ble. Let them remain in this vinegar until you are 
ready to supply the final seasoning and strong cider 
vinegar, needed for the preparation of all kinds of 
pickles. A delay of a week will do no harm, although 
the process may be completed forthwith if you prefer. 
The horse-radish used in pickles must be scraped and 
dried; the garlic must be soaked from three to ten 
days, changing the water once or twice a day; the 
mustard seed bruised ; spices are put in without any 
preparation. When onions are used, they merely need 
to be sliced and scalded. 

To Srurr Mancors.—After cutting a slit lengthwise 
in young green melons, take out the seed with a spoon, 
and fill up the mango with ingredients thus prepared : 
Two heads of cabbage sliced very thin (scalded in a 
strong brine and dried a few hours), two ounces of 
mace in the blade, two ounces of whole cloves, two 
ounces of round black pepper, a few long white pep- 
pers, half a pound of sliced green ginger, half a pound 
of white mustard seed, and one dozen red or green 
peppers cut up in rings; moisten the whole with a 
pint of sweet-oil. Fill the mangoes, and tie them up 
with thread to keep in the ingredi If objected to, 
you may dispense with the use of sweet-oil. 

To make Man@o Pracues ror YELLOw Proxir.—Aft- 
er having lain a sufficiently long while in brine, take 
them out, and rub off the wool with a cloth. Remove 
the stones with great care, noticing to keep the slice you 
cut from the bottom to sew on again after you stuff 
them with every thing yon put in other mangoes, not 
omitting a tea-spoonful of sugar to each and 
adding to the other ingredients a little turmeric sprin- 
kled in with other things. The proper peach to use 
for this purpose is the large white October clingstone 
peach. 














ROUMANIAN COSTUMES. 


HE Rouman people, properly so called, occu- 
pies the Danubian Principalities of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, with Bucharest and Jassy as 
capital cities. But there are Roumans in the 
adjacent countries. Four-fifths of the inhabit- 
ants of Transylvania are of Rouman descent, 
the remainder comprising Hungarians, Tzeklers, 
or old Huns, gypsies, and Saxons. ‘These last 
have been settled for many years in the country. 
They are, perhaps more correctly, Flemings, and 
retain the distinguishing marks of their origin in 
their blue eyes and golden locks and bright and 
honest faces. Their towns are models of clean- 
liness and order, and they have amply repaid the 
hospitality which, in remote ages, procured for 
them a home among the rude Magyar huts. 

The Rouman peasantry is, like its Italian fore- 
fathers, almost exclusively military and agricul- 
tural. In the larger towns, Bucharest, for ex- 
ample, the servants are usually either gypsies 
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(Tzigans) or Transylvanians. The latter are 
often proprietors of small plots of ground in their 
native villages, and spend a few years in service 
that they may amass a small sum of money for 
the purchase of a yoke of oxen, and for the im- 
provement of their miniature farms. ‘The Rou- 
man peasant is generally a well-knit, hardy man, 
with long hair and drooping mustache, and an 
aquiline nose, which strongly reminds the stran- 
ger of certain statues of the best Roman type. 
He is good-tempered and witty, speaks his lan- 
guage with wonderful purity and correctness, and 
is perfectly satisfied so long as his oxen thrive and 
his favorite tobacco-box can be replenished. His 
toilette is peculiar, the summer dress consisting 
of a long toga-like garment flung over a loose 
linen shirt, and thin short trowsers secured by a 
broad belt of leather. His feet are bound round 
with rags in the Italian style, and a woolen cap 
of rusty black crowns his matted locks. In win- 
ter he wears an embroidered sheep-skin vest, the 
hairy side being, of course, turned inward for 
warmth. The old Dacian cap is retained, and 
feet and legs are defended against the discom- 
forts of snow and mud by a pair of high, thickly 
greased boots. Many other costumes may also 
be remarked in this cosmopolitan land: those of 
the Servian, of the gypsy, the Bulgarian, and the 
Jew, the last being easily recognizable by the 
long beard and glistening side curls, not unknown 
even in our own country. 

The Hungarian delights in the semi-clerical 
attire of a long black coat, buttoned high, black 
trowsers terminating in top-boots of the most ex- 
quisite make, and a hat not unlike that worn by 
English clergymen. 

Then there is the postilion in his graceful 
dress, with broad hat and long ribbons—red, yel- 
low, and blue, the Rouman colors; the butcher, 
in his more sober garments of dark blue, a large 
knife stuck into his girdle; the priest, in fur- 
trimmed gown, his long hair tucked behind his 
collar, instead of being allowed to float down to 
his waist, and his breast covered by a beard of 
which a Druid might have been proud. 

The women are, as a rule, extremely hand- 
some. Their dark lustrous eyes, their raven 
tresses descending in two long plaits on the 
whitest of shoulders, their light but rounded fig- 
ures, their tiny neatly formed hands and feet, 
would be coveted by many a belle in the brilliant 
salons of the West. ‘Their dress consists of a 
chemisette and petticoat beautifully worked and 
embroidered, a handkerchief wound turban-fash- 
ion about the head, and coquettish slippers, which 
last are replaced during the winter months by 
high boots similar to those worn by the men. 

On high days and holidays a brilliant necklace 
is added to the ornaments of the unmarried. 
The girl’s dowry, consisting of lira and even five- 
lira pieces, is strung about her neck, and from 
one to two hundred lire worth of coins is often 
tg at a fair without the least apprehension or 
risk, 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—( Continued.) 


Ir was early in June, and Voysey Street re- 
sounded with the cry of mackerel at three a 
shilling, when Mr. Gurner came home in the 
vesper hour, with gloomy aspect and strong 
symptoms of that moral hydrophobia to which 
he was subject. That early return to the do- 
mestic hearth was in itself an indication of emp- 
ty pockets; for if Mr. Gurner had been provided 
with money he would most likely have betaken 
himself to the Hare and Hounds or to the King’s 
Head at this hour, to solace himself with gin- 
and-water, ‘‘ cold without,” and discuss the odds 
about the runners in the Hampton races, which 
were now on, to-morrow being the great day. 

Too well did Mrs. Gurner know the meaning 
of her son’s clouded brow, as he swung open the 
parlor door, walked past her without a word, and 
flung himself into his easy-chair by the fireless 
grate. The matron was drinking tea, with the 
accompaniment of a penny twist, a pat of fresh 
butter fast reducing itself to oil, and a plate of 
shrimps too long alienated from their native deep. 
m my soul, the place isn’t fit to live in, 
mother,” cried Mr. Gurner, falling foul of these 
innocent crustaceans. ‘‘If you must have 
shrimps, you might as well have them fresh, and 
not poison my inside with such things as those.” 

“*T must take them as they come to Voysey 
Street, Jarred,” sighed Mrs. Gurner, plaintively. 
“You can’t expect the best of every thing in 
such a neighborhood as this—a neighborhood 
that wasn’t much to boast of when first we came 
to it, and has been going down ever since as fast 
as itcan go. If you don't like the shrimps, you're 
not called upon to partake of them.” 

‘*But I am called upon to smell’em. You'd 
better go and chuck ’em on the dust heap, if you 
don’t want to drive me out of the place. Itisn’t 
much of a place for a man to come to at the best 
of times, without your turning it into a cholera 
den with unwholesome food.” 

Mrs. Gurner groaned feebly, took up the plate, 
and went out into the back premises to sacrifice 
the offending shell-fish, which she cast upon the 
family altar of the dust heap with a regretful sigh. 

‘*]'m sure I’m not likely to do any thing cal- 
culated to drive you out-of-doors, Jarred,” she 
said, ‘‘ for I see little enough of you nowadays.” 

“You'd see less if it wasn’t for my infernal 
luck,” responded her dutiful son. ‘I ought to 
have been at Hampton to-day instead of eating 
my heart out, and kicking my heels up and down 
Fleet Street, waiting for the telegrams at the 
Sporting News office.” 





**T should have thonght you'd seen enough 
of the consequences of horse-racing to keep 
clear of it, Jarred,” moaned the despondent 
mother, ° 

“I’ve seen the evil consequences of betting 
with other people’s money, if that’s what you 
mean,” answered Mr. Gurner, impatiently ; ‘ but 
I’m not going to join in the cant your parsons 
and such like talk about the turf because there 
are always a certain number of fools who make 
it their road to ruin. Does any body fall foul of 
the Stock Exchange? Yet there are plenty of 
stock-brokers go to the bad every year of our 
lives. Or who stands up to abuse the cotton 
trade, or the coal trade, or the shipping interest ? 
Yet there are failures enough in all of em. Of 
course I’ve seen men cleaned out on the turf ; 
and I’ve seen omnibus cads and butchers’ boys 
make half a million of money, and keep their 
houses in Hyde Park Gardens, through horse- 
racing. Am I never to try to better myself 
because men have gone to the bad before me?” 

**Tf horse-racing improved your temper, Jar- 
red, or made you seem happier in your mind, 
why, I might shut my eyes to the experience of 
the past, and reconcile myself to your enjoying 
life your own way,” said Mrs. Gurner, venturing 
somewhat farther than wisdom would have coun- 
seled, beguiled by her son’s manner, which was 
moody and despondent rather than violent. 

** You'd have had nothing to say against horse- 
racing, I dare say, if Soapsuds had come in win- 
ner to-day, and I'd brought home a pocketful of 
money.” 

**T don’t know about that, Jarred; remem- 
bering what I remember, I should fancy the sov- 
ereigns smelled of Van Diemen’s Land.” 

**Q Lord, can’t you let by-gones be by- 
gones ?” exclaimed Jarred, turning impatiently 
in his chair, and proceeding to conquer the lin- 
gering odors of fish with the fames of Cavendish 
and Virginia. ‘‘'That’s the worst of old people, 
they remember too much, and are always preach- 
ing about the past. It would be a blessed thing 
for us if we could all have a dip in the waters of 
Lethe once a year, and come out fresh and live- 


** Yes,” sighed Mrs. Gurner ; ‘‘life would come 
easier if we could forget.” 

‘* By-the-way, mother,” said Jarred, with a 
complete change of tone, and something of that 
agreeable manner which had been wont to distin- 
guish him when things went well, ‘‘ you haven't 
paid away that three pound ten I gave you for 
the rates the other day, have you ?” 

‘*The poor-rate collector has been and taken 
his money, Jarred, which the receipt is on the 
mantel-piece to confirm my words. The water 
has not called; but I expect him to-morrow 
morning.” 

** How much is the water-rate ?” 

**One pound three and six.” 

**'Then you can let me have the money for a 
day or two, mother. I want to go a little wa 
in the country to-morrow on business, and that 
just pay my expenses.” 

‘*It’s your own to do what. you please with, 
Jarred,” replied Mrs, Gurner, reluctantly ; *‘ but 
I'm bound to tell you the water will be cut off to- 
morrow night if the rate isn’t ready when the 
collector calls.” 

** Oh, nonsense! 
lately.” 

** He has called twice already, Jarred.” 

** Very well; the next step will be a summons, 
I dare say. I'll pay the rate before the week’s 
out. Hand us over the money, old lady.” 

Mrs. Gurner fumbled in the pocket of her 
gown, and then in an under pocket, with a slow- 
ness particularly exasperating to her son, who 
pulled at his pipe feverously while he watched 
her movements. At last, however, she withdrew 
her skinny hand from that receptacle in her quilt- 
ed stuff petticoat, and produced some money 
screwed up in a piece of newspaper, which Jar- 
red straightway pounced upon, counted at a 
glance, and dropped into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Thank you, mother. You needn’t give your- 
self any uneasiness about the water-rate. If it 
comes to that,” he added, seeing the gathering 
tears in his parent’s faded eyes, ‘‘ you can always 
turn on the water-works yourself. There never 
was such an old party to snivel. Good-night.” 

** Are you going out again, Jarred ?” 

‘Yes; I've an appointment with a fellow 
who’s going to give me a Teniers to restore, 
round the corner. I sha’n’t be above an hour.” 

‘* Ah,” sighed Mrs. Gurner, as the door banged 
behind her departing son, “‘ I know what Jarred’s 
hours are. ‘There’s no use in getting him a sa- 
vory little bit of supper nowadays, He’s never 
home in time to eat it, and his appetite wouldn’t 
do credit to a sparrow.” 

Jarred had taken the money from his mother 
in order to provide for to-morrow’s expenses at 
Hampton. He had set his heart gn going to the 
races, for he had speculated somewhat heavily on 
certain events of the day, and he wanted to see 
his confidence rewarded, to be there on the spot 
to know the best or the worst as soon as it could 
be known. ‘That waiting for tidings on the broil- 
ing flags of Fleet Street had sorely tried his im- 
patient spirit. 

Had he been wise, even in the pursuit of folly, 
Jarred Gurner would have asked his mother to 
give him the money next morning; for once fur- 
nished with ready cash, it was not within the 
compass of his nature to sit quietly at home. 
He would go round to the King’s Head, take a 
glass of gin-and-water in the skittle-alley, which 
was a cooler place of resort than the parlor on 
such an evening as this, and watch the play. 
He was fully determined not to touch a ball, 
whatever form social temptation might take; and 
Jarred, broad-shouldered, long-armed, muscular, 
was a famous skittle-player. He had lost and 
won many a shilling at this game; but won oft- 
ener than he lost, and might have come off a 
winner in the long-run had he confined his risks 
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lor that wrecked him. 

He wended his way to his favorite hostelry— 
a house which looked so clean and cool and re- 
spectable on a summer evening that a wanderer 
from some distant sphere, beholding a tavern for 
the first time, might have supposed it the chosen 
home of innocence and peace. The shining 

wter measures, the pewter counter, the gilded 
ettering of spirit casks, gleamed in the rosy 
beams of the setting sun. The spirit of tranquil 
enjoyment seemed to hover over the scene, as 
Jarred pushed open the swinging door of that 
inner temple, the sanctuary of the privileged, 
known as the order department, and p 
thence by a side door into a shadowy sanded 
passage which led to the skittle-alley, ordering 
his refreshment of the attendant nymph at the 
bar as he went by. 

The evening sports were in full swing; his 
chosen friends among the players and lookers- 
on; talk and iaughter loud; the lights shining 
dimly through an atmosphere cloudy with to- 
bacco. Jarred felt that he began to live again, 
and with him life meant unbridled inclinations, 
the pleasure of the hour, to be paid for in the 
future perhaps, and heavily. Butthese free souls 
seldom count the cost. 

It was eight o’clock when Jarred joined the 
revelers in the skittle-alley. He left it at half 
past ten, a sadder but not a wiser man, poorer 
to the extent of the sum reserved for the water- 
rate, reckless, angry with fate and with his own 
fatuity, and with a somewhat unreasonable sense 
of resentment against Mrs. Gurner for having so 
weakly yielde] up the money which he had de- 
manded from her. 

**If the old woman had only stuck to it till 
to-morrow morning, I might have had a jolly day 
at Hampton,” he said to himself; ‘‘as it is, I’ve 
very little chance of seeing the races, unless Jo- 
bury does the good-natured thing, and gives me 
a lift in his tax-cart.” 

Jobury was a sporting butcher, one of the bold- 
est spirits in Mr. Gurner’s circle, who plunged 
heavily, and was supposed to be in a fair way to 
attaining distinction on the turf. There was a 
vague tradition that Jobury had once had a 
fourth share in a famous three-year-old, and had 
just escaped greatness by losing the Derby. 

Jarred strolled round to Jobury’s abode, but 
found that gentleman had not yet placed him- 
self under the shelter of his Penates, but was ex- 
pected home to supper any time before midnight. 
Mrs. Jobury, a depressed and somewhat peevish- 
looking female, gave Jarred this information re- 
luctantly, and, having given it, slammed the 
street door in his face, hardly affording him time 
to state his intention of favoring Mr. Jobury with 
alater call. ‘There are wives whose ill-regulated 
minds can not appreciate the glories of the turf. 

Jarred muttered an imprecation upon his Eu- 
menides, whom he was wont to revile rather 
than to conciliate, and turned away from Mr. 
Jobury’s threshold, scarcely knowing whither to 
betake himself. He paused at the street corner 
to light his pipe, and took a turning which 
brought him into Goodge Street. He walked 
down Charles Street and Mortimer Street, cross- 
ed Regent Street, and entered the aristocratic 
region of Cavendish Square. Once here, the in- 
clination to push on to Wimpole Street was too 
strong to be resisted. He had drunk just enough 
to make him reckless. ‘True that he was pledged 
not to approach Dr. Ollivant’s dwelling on pain 
of forfeiting all claim to occasional largesse from 
that gentleman. But Jarred cherished an in- 
ward conviction that, whatever the doctor might 
threaten, he, Jarred, possessed just that power 
to worry his victim which could not be denied— 
that however the native manhood of the victim 
might rise up against him, ready to defy his ca- 
pacity for working evil, the end would be sub- 
jection and subsidy. 

This idea, strengthened and sustained by alco- 
hol, fortified Mr. Gurner to-night as he knocked 
a spirited double-knock at the doctor’s door. 

The factotum, who had seen him two or three 
times before, and regarded him with marked dis- 
favor, looked at him dubiously. 

** The family at home?” 

**The ladies are at the villa at Teddington, 
Sir. My master is in town; but I don’t think 
he will see you at such a late hour as this.” 

**Oh yes, he will,” said Jarred, with a swag- 
gering air—he felt a very big man before this 
meek-voiced butler; ‘‘ he'll see me.” 

‘* Yes,” said a voice fromthe back of the hall, 
**T'll see you. Walk this way, if you please.” 

Dr. Ollivant had opened the door of his con- 
sulting-room, disturbed perhaps by Jarred’s loud 
knock. He stood upon the threshold of that sa- 
cred chamber, waiting fer his guest to pass in. 

Jarred was slightly disconcerted by the prompt- 
itude of his reception. It would have suited his 
present temperament better to have had occasion 
to bluster a little before he obtained admittance. 

That very quietude of the doctor’s manner 
chilled him. He took off his hat hastily, and 
shifted the brim round with a somewhat nery- 
ous movement of his ungloved hands. 

‘**T dare say you are rather surprised by the 
hour of my call, Dr. Ollivant ?” he began. 

**Not at all; one hardly expects a man of 
your stamp to be particular about hours. But 
I am very much surprised that you should come 
here at all.” 

** Why so?” 

“Because by so doing you forfeit all claim 
upon my future consideration. I think I put 
that to you very clearly when last we met.” 

** Oh, come, [ say, doctor,” exclaimed Jarred, 
flinging himself into one of the substantial mo- 
rocco-eovered chairs—a chair so respectable of 
make and antecedents that it may well have re- 
sented this degrading contact with an agonized 
creak—*‘ come, I say, doctor,” repeated Jarred, 
throwing his hat upon the table as if it had been 
a glove, ‘“‘let’s taik plain English while we're 





about it. There’s nothing like sticking to plain 
English. What you call future consideration I 
call hush-money. That’s English. Now do you 
mean to say that because, impelled by the force 
of cireumstances”—there was a thickness of ut- 
terance, a throatiness, as singers call it, in Jar- 
red’s long words that made him rather difficult 
to follow just here—‘“‘ because I find myself at 
devilish low water, in a financial sense, and come 
here to you to ask a favor, as between man and 
man—I say, as between man and man,” repeated 
Jarred, pleased with the phrase—‘‘ that you mean 
to turn rusty, and say I’m never to get another 
blessed fiver out of you on account of holding my 
tongue about that little affair down at Brans- 
combe ?” 

**I do mean most emphatically to say that 
hg shall never more have a sixpence from me 

y way of hush-money; and that I despise my- 
self for having been weak enough to let you 
make a criminal transaction out of an unhappy 
accident.” 

** Come, you've had the best of it so far. You 
got rid of a dangerous rival, and you got the 
lady you were sweet upon.” 

**T’ll trouble you to keep my wife’s name out 
of the business, and to reserve your speculations 
upon my affairs, I told you before my marriage 
that whatever money I gave you henceforth I 
would give in my own manner and at my own 
time; that I acknowledged no claim, and that 
any approach to persecution on your part would 
be met on my side by defiance. There may be 
men who would consent to hold their domestic 
peace on the sufferance of a scoundrel of your 
class for a lifetime, but I am not one of those 
men. It may be that you have the power to de- 
stroy my happiness; but you must be aware that 
in so doing you destroy your own chances of fu- 
ture advantage. I am willing to supply you with 
small sums of money from time to time, since 
no single amount in the present, however large, 
would secure you from future want or me from 
future annoyance. I am willing to do this, on 
the one condition that you keep your distance, 
and assail me neither by letter nor by visit.” 

** And suppose I say that I will be bound by 
no such condition, that I will choose my own 
time, and be governed by my own necessities, in 
applying to you for assistance ?_ What would be 
your answer to that per-p-p-ropersition, Dr. Ol- 
livant ?” 

** A very brief and practical answer. I should 
give you in charge for attempting to extort 
money.” 

** And stand the racket, eh ?” 

** And abide the issue of any thing you could 
say about me. Do you for one moment suppose 
—looking at my position and at yours—that the 
world would believe any unlikely story you might 
tell against me ?” 

“I’m not thinking of what the world would 
believe, Dr. Ollivant. I’m thinking of your wife ; 
how my story would affect her. ‘That's the con- 
sideration. She can’t quite have forgotten the 
young man she kept company with. Come, 
now, I don’t want to be disagreeable, but busi- 
ness is business. I’m bound to attend Hampton 
races to-morrow, and I havent a stiver to pay 
my fare down or to clear my engagements if 
things go against me. Give me a ten-pound 
note, and you shall hear no more of me for the 
next six months.” 

**You are very obliging; but I gave you my 
ultimatum when last you favored me with a call. 
I will send you a post-office order for ten pounds 
on the twenty-ninth of next September, and will 
send you the same amount on every ensuing 
quarter-day ; but I will not give you one shilling 
in this house, or in compliance with an insolent 
demand.” 

‘**T didn’t come here to be insolent; I came 
here because I was in desperate want of money. 
Don’t aggravate a man that’s down on his luck, 
Dr. Ollivant. Unlucky men are reckless, and 
reckless men are dangerous. I’m unlucky, there- 
fore I’m dangerous. ‘There's a syllo—syllo— 
what’s its name for you, doctor.” 

** You have had my answer.” 

**So be it,” replied Jarred, drawing himself 
together with the stateliness of intoxication. 
‘*Remember my syllogy—what’s its name. Ergo, 
I’m dangerous. Good-night.” 

He stalked to the door, like the ghost in Ham- 
let, holding his hat as though it were that kingly 
phantom’s truncheon. 

‘** You've given me your ultimatum ; I've given 
you my syllo—syl—lollogism. Good-night,” he 
murmured, thickly ; and so departed through the 
hall and out at the street-door, to the last pre- 
serving that air of Hamlet’s father, the doctor 
watching him. Dr. Ollivant rang the bell sharp- 
ly as the door closed on his visitor. 

‘* Take care never again to admit that person,” 
he said to the man-of-all-work. 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** He is a man I have assisted, and who has be- 
come importunate. Should he press for admit- 
tance at afly time, you may give him in charge.” 

‘* Certainly, Sir.” 

Dr. Ollivant went back to his con:niting-room 
—that vault-like chamber lined from floor to 
ceiling with gravest books, presided over by 
bronze busts of Galen and Hippocrates, Apollo 
and Hygeia—that chamber sacred to science 
and thought, chamber where completest peace 
had reigned in dull serenity till passion entered 
there. He sighed as he sat down by the table, 
where the volume he had been reading lay open 
under the shaded lamp. 

“‘Thank God she was not in the house!” he 
said to himself. ‘‘‘{hat man’s presence poisons 
the atmosphere. I’m glad I defied him. He is 
just the kind of scoundrel to revenge himself at 
the cost of his own chances, I verily believe ; 
yet I think I had rather the worst should come 
than go on holding my peace at his mercy. The 
position was too pitiful. I feel myself a man 





again, now that I have defied him.” 





Then, after a pause of deepest thought, he said: | 
** Let the worst come, I have been entirely hap- 
py- There is something in that. Is the re- 
membrance of departed joy a sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow? I say no. Across the bleakest desert 
life knows that unforgotten golden land of joy 
shines, like the lights of a distant haven across 
the barren sea. I am content to die, having been 
so utterly happy. I have said to the moment, 
*Tarry, thou art so fair!’ Then let the bell of 
doom sound. Let the last hour strike. I have 
lived long enough. I have had my day. I can 
affurd to say, with Othello, 


“ «Tf it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy.’” 


He lifted his head from its drooping attitude, 
and his face was lighted with a gloomy joy. 

‘* And if he goes to my love and tells his story 
—tells it in his own lying fashion—will she be- 
lieve him against her experience of me? Will 
all I have ever been to her pass out of her mind 
in a moment, and only resentment remain ? 
Will all my love for her be too little to set against 
a stranger's slander? Will her foolish fancy for 
that dead man rise up against me, strong as in 
the first hour of her sorrow for his loss? Who 
can reckon the impulses of a woman's heart ? 
Hers is pure and true and good, but would the 
affection I have kindled there survive the knowl- 
edge of the truth? Would she cleave to me, 
sinner as I am, and forgive me, as Mary Magda- 
lene was forgiven, because I have loved much ? 
Who can tell? At the worst I am glad I brought 
matters to an issue. I can tolerate that man as 
a pensioner, but I will not endure him as a per- 
secutor.” 

Dr. Ollivant was to sleep in Wimpole Street 
that night. He had only returned that afternoon 
from the north of England, whither he had 
flown, as fast as express trains could convey 
him, to attend a noble patient. There was time 
enough yet, at half past eleven, for him to catch 
the midnight train to Teddington; but he was 
not expected there, and it was wiser perhaps to 
avoid seeing Flora until there had been time for 
him to recover completely from the agitation of 
that interview with Mr. Gurner. So, much as 
he yearned to see the fair young face, to look 
into the innocent eyes, and find hope and com- 
fort and promise of fidelity there, he staid in the 
quiet old London house, and sat late into the 
night reading, knowing how little hope of peace- 
ful slumber there was for him that night. 

The clear cold light of earliest morning—a 
sunless solemn light, like the light of some un- 
known world—looked in upon him from the open 
windows of the staircase as he went up to his 
room, calmer in mind, and less expectant of evil 
than he had been some hours ago. 

** After all,” he said to himself, *‘ the chances 
against that man betraying me are a hundred to 
one. He has every thing to gain by silence. 
The sacrifice of the pension I offered him would 
be too costly an indulgence of malice.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
“Je ne sais pas au fond de quelle pyramide 

De bouteilles de vin, au ceeur de quel broc vide 

Svest caché le démon qui doit me griser, mais 

Je désespére encore de le trouver jamais.” 

Late as it was when he left Wimpole Street, 
Jarred Gurner fulfilled his intention of making a 
second call at Mr. Jobury’s, much to the indig- 
nation of Mrs. Jobury, who had retired to rest, 
and was thus deprived of the satisfaction of giv- 
ing Mr. Gurner what she called a piece of her 
mind, or, in other words, a copious statement of 
her sentiments upon the subject of a gentleman 
who worried his friend at an hour when decent 
people should be in bed and asleep, and whose 
society was, moreover, at all times eminently 
injurious and disadvantageous to that friend— 
who had furthermore borrowed money from that 
friend, and forgotten to repay it—conduct un- 
worthy of any person calling himself a gentle- 
man, and so on. ‘This jobation, delivered in a 
shrill soprano, and perhaps culminating in hyster- 
ics, Mr. Gurner happily escaped through the cir- 
cumstance of Mrs. Jobury having put her hair in 
papers and attired herself in her night-rail. 

Mr. Joseph Jobury—familiarly known to his 
friends as Joe Jobury—was smoking a final pipe 
after a savory supper of lamb’s-fry, cream-cheese, 
and spring onions, which bulbs lent their perfume 
to the small and somewhat stuffy parlor. But 
savagely as he had banished Mrs. Gurner’s plate 
of shrimps, Jarred took no objection to Mr. 
Jobury’s onions. He approached his friend with 
a radiant countenance, greeted him with hearty 
loudness, and seated himself in Mrs. Jobury’s 
vacant chair with that agreeable freedom from 
ceremony which constitutes the chief charm of 
friendship. 

‘* How do, Joe? The missus told you I meant 
to look in again, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the butcher, rubbing his bristly 
double chin dubiously—‘‘ Mrs, J. did say some- 
thing about it.” 

“*Didn’t like my coming so late, I fancy. 
Ladies are so particular about trifles. The fact 
was, I wanted to see you about a small personal 
matter that couldn’t be deferred. Going to the 
races to-morrow ?” 

** Well, yes, I did think of going.” 

Mr. Jobury had a receding chin, and an unde- 
cided manner which seemed to indicate a certain 
weakness of character. He was stout, florid, 
and sandy-haired ; had an inept smile, and was 
renowned among his acquaintance for good na- 
ture and a liberal table. Whatever brains he 
had had gone into horse-racing. Taken away 
from the turf, his intellect was infantine. On the 
turf he was supposed to be a shining light among 
minor lights, and he had won a good deal of 
money, almost always winning where Jarred 
Gurner, who secretly despised him, contrived, 





with amazing astuteness, to lose. As a butcher 
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Mr. Jobury was nowhere, the business being ad- 
ministered by Mrs. Jobury and the foreman. 

**Oh, you are going, of course,” said Jarred. 
** You wouldn't lose such a day as to-morrow. I 
suppose you've got a seat to spare for an old 
friend in your trap ?” 

** Meaning yourself?” said Mr. Jobury, with 
evident embarrassment. ‘‘ Well, you see, the 
trap only holds two comfortably, and I believe 
the missus has rather set her heart upon going. 
She don't often get an outing, and the weather 
being nice and settled now, it’s natural as she 
should look for a bit of pleasure.” 

** Well, for my part, I’ve always thought wom- 
en out of place on a race-course. ‘They haven’t 
any business there; and I can’t understand how 
they can find any pleasure there in being pushed 
about and feeling themselves in every body's way. 
But, of course, if Mrs. Jobury has a fancy for 
going, and if she can reconcile her mind to the 
amount of bad language she’s likely to hear on 
the road home, and the chances of a fight at 
Brentford turnpike, it wouldn't become me to 
advise her against it. The trap will hold four 
pretty near as well as it will hold two, and I 
don’t mind a back seat.” 

Poor Mr. Jobury’s countenance expressed ex- 
treme perplexity. He had promised his wife 
that he would have neither act nor part in taking 
Mr. Gurner to the races; but Mr. Jobury had 
acquired his name for good-fellowship from a 
constitutional inability to say no at the right mo- 
ment. He could not deny that his tax-cart 
would hold four, for Jarred had ridden in that 
vehicle, and knew it’s capabilities as well as its 
proprietor. He had not quickness or presence 
of mind enough to invent any prior engagement ; 
so he was fain to say yes, Jarred should g6— 
even if the missus took objection to his presence 
and turned “rusty” and staid at home. 

**T should be the last to interfere with a lady’s 
pleasure,” said Jarred, radiant at having gained 
his point; ‘‘but upon my word she'll be better 
out of it. What enjoyment can it be to a wom- 
an to be grilled by a hot sun on a dusty high- 
road? A man can rough it; but home is the 
proper sphere for a woman, and the closer she 
sticks to it the better the world appreciates her.” 

This question agreeably settled, the two gen- 
tlemen discussed the chances of the morrow—or 
rather the day, for the midnight hour had sound- 
ed from the American clock in Mr. Jobury’s ad- 
jacent kitchen—over a friendly glass of gin-and- 
water, and then Jarred Gurner we:.t back to Voy- 
sey Street, hopeful, nay, even confident, though 
the horses which carried his fortunes were not 
the horses of Mr. Jobury’s choice. 


The day began auspiciously with warm sun- 
shine and a light west wind, and those to whom 
Hampton races meant no more than a summer 
holiday, a pleasant drive along suburban roads, 
where the roses and seringa were abloom in neat 
villa gardens, and the scent of the limes still lin- 
gered in the air; through Bushey’s stately chest- 
nut groves and the royal village of Hampton 
Court, past the old-fashioned green and the 
grave old red brick houses and the barracks, 
whence come cheerful notes of fife and drum; 
along the rustic road and by the bright river— 
those to whom Hampton races meant pleasure, 
and not speculation, began the day with hearts 
as glad as Romeo’s when he cried, 


“*My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne.” 


Not so did Jarred begin the day. Sleep had 
been an alien from his pillow during the night 
hours. He had found no appetite for his morn- 
ing rasher. The sporting contributor to the 
Daily Telegraph prophesied against his horses. 
The hopefulness inspired by his last glass of gin- 
and-water had departed during those tedious 
night hours. Carking care consumed him as he 
walked to Mr. Jobury’s dwelling, before which 
the tax-cart stood ready—horse, harness, and 
vehicle alike lustrous from careful cleaning, and 
a rug, lined with a florid checked material, or- 
ange and purple, flung gracefully across the back 
of the seat. 

Mr. Jobury, though attired in a new suit of 
gray tweed, a blue tie, and a white hat, did not 
look cheerful, Mrs. Jobury having resented his 
weakness of character by an acute attack of 
sulks, which had rendered the breakfast hour far 
from harmonious. There was the prospect of 
his return home, too, looming in the distance, 
when sulks might give place to hysteria and the 
more demonstrative forms of feminine displeas- 
ure. Altogether, Mr. Jobury felt that he entered 
upon the day’s delights heavily weighted. Fate, 
the great handicapper, had been hard upon him. 

Thus it happened that both gentlemen sat in 
thoughtful silence as they drove along the Oxford 
Road ; past the tall palaces of the Lancastrian 
gate; onward to the woods of Holland and the 
scaffolding of new villas; shooting off at a tan- 
gent over against Shepherd's Bush, and on to- 
ward Hammersmith Bridge and the rustic sim- 
plicity of Barnes; through classic Richmond ; 
again across the silver Thames, and to that love- 
ly spot which Horace Walpole called the ‘* coun- 
ty of Twits ;” past that verdant corner where the 
wit built his toy-shop chateau, which a lady’s 
purer taste and larger means have transformed 
and perfected ; on to the glades of Bushey. Even 
the brilliant performance of Titmouse, Mr. Jo- 
bury’s thorough-bred mare, descended from some 
fifth-rate racing celebrity, hardly evoked a fair 
meed of praise from either of the gentlemen who 
sat behind her. 

They brightened a little, however, as they ap- 
proached the course, and once arrived on that 
arena, grew animated enough, and so far recov- 
ered their spirits as to be able to do justice to 
the contents of a picnic basket which Mrs. Jo- 
bury had prepared in the innocence of her heart 
on the previous day. A choice shoulder of lamb, 
with mint sauce carefully provided in a soda-wa- 
ter bottle, a slice of stilton, a crusty twopenny 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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cottage, and a handful of tender young onions, 
the slim firstlings of the onion tribe, were not 
unwelcome to the appetites of gentlemen who had 
break fasted ill. 

“*T haven’t eaten such a meal for the last 
three weeks,” exclaimed Jarred, as he washed 
down the last crumb of cheese with a deep 
draught of Guinness. ‘‘‘* Why, so; being gone, 
I am a man again.’” 

Jarred’s satisfaction was doomed to be brief. 
The horse he had backed for the next race ran 
anyhow, or nohow, as Mr. Jobury said. 
lucky for Jarred that the people to whom he had 





It was | 


lost money were personal friends, and would be | 


willing to wait a day or so for settlement. ‘The 
day's results were altogether against him, and 
the last race left him as completely ruined as a 
man can be who has very little to lose. 

Each disappointment had deepened his gloom. 
He had drunk deeply, taking all that Mr. Jobury 
offered him in the way of refreshment, and Mr. 
Jobury, winning steadily in his pettifogging way, 
was inclined to be generous. 

** Have another b.-and-s., and keep up your 
spirits, old fellow,” he said every now and then, 
compassionating that white look of angry despair 
which had settled upon Jarred’s swarthy face. 
But neither bottled stout nor soda-and-brandy 
was potent enough to bring Jarred forgetful- 
ness of his vexations. Intoxication would have 
been a relief, but to-day strong liquors heated 


his brain and soured his temper instead of mak- | 


ing him gay and reckless. J/ avait le vin triste. 

When ‘Titmouse had been put in the shafts, 
and the worthy butcher was ready to depart, Mr. 
Gurner announced his intention of returning lat- 
er, and by rail. 

* Lend me a couple of shillings for my ticket, 
Joe,” he said. 
settle down this way, and I'll go back by train. 
You may as well make it a crown, by-the-bye, 
against contingencies. 
never see the money again, after your luck to- 
day.” 

**T didn’t know you had any friends down 
this way,” remarked Jobury, handing Jarred the 
money. 

** Ah, you see, I’ve a larger circle of acquaint- 
ance than you gave me credit for. But it’s a 
matter of business, not friendship, that keeps me 
down here. There, Titmouse is fidgety. Ta-ta, 
old fellow.” 

Mr. Jobury gave the restless Titmouse her 
head, and drove off at a rattling pace, startling 
the crowd through which he cut his way, and 
vanishing in a white cloud of dust. Jarred took 
no pains to watch his departure, but turned from 
the bustle of the race-course with a darkling 
countenance, and strolled with heavy, laggard 
steps toward the bridge. Away from the crowd 


**T’ve a little bit of business to | 


It won't hurt you if you | 


and heat and turmoil of the race-course, that | 


June even-tide was fair enough to have soothed 
the vexed in spirit. The sun had been shining 
with his fullest power all day, asserting his might 
a little too potently for some people, as evidenced 
by the broiled or melted appearance of the pleas- 
ure-seekers who had exposed themselves to his 
too-ardent rays for the last six or eight hours. 
But now the day-god’s car sloped westward, and 
a mellow radiance lay upon the land, transform- 
ing yonder patch of river, gleaming through rush 
and alder, into molten gold. There was warmth 
still, but a genial warmth, tempered by cool 
breezes that bore the freshness of running wa- 
ters in their soothing breath. If any thing could 
have made Jarred Gurner comfortable in his 
mind, it might have been that change from the 
broiling heat of day to the balmy atmosphere of 
evening, from the press and riot of the race- 
course to the seclusion of that meadow path by 
which he took his way toward the river. 

His mind was all bitterness, but it happened 
strangely that he was less bitter"against destiny 
for having disappointed him to-day than against 














Dr. Ollivant for having disappointed him last 
night. If he had had a ten-pound note in his 
pocket, his losses, amounting in all to six or sey- 
en pounds, might have been endured with com- 
parative stoicism. But that one accessible source 
of relief having failed him, he saw ruin immi- 
nent. ‘The gentlemen with whom he had deal- 
ings entertained no exalted views upon the point 
of honor, but they expected to be paid, and 
would be merciless toward the man who should 
essay to cheat them. The name of ‘‘ welsher” 
was an unpleasant distinction, and one that must 
bar the working of future problems in the math- 
ematics of the turf. 

A free indulgence in bottled stout and brandy- 
and-soda under a burning sun had neither soft- 
ened Mr. Gurner’s temper nor developed his 
prudence, 

‘*Ten pounds a quarter!” he said to himself, 
with ineffable scorn—‘‘ten pounds a quarter, 
and I'm to keep my distance, and be grateful for 
his generosity! Why, the young woman he mar- 
ried brought him sixty thousand down on the 
nail, and half a dozen words from me would 
have stopped the marriage—yes, at the church- 
door. And I knew that, and held my tongue, 
and now he refuses me a ten-pound note to get 
me out of a scrape. Does he take me for a 
worm, and think he can trample on me with im- 
punity ?” 

Mr. Gurner decapitated a tall cluster of net- 
tles with a swirl of his cane, in very scorn at the 
question. What he was to do he had in no 
wise determined, but he was fully resolved upon 
desperate measures. Dr. Ollivant had forbid- 
den him to re-appear in Wimpole Street. Good. 
He would invade that more remote and sacred 
domicile at Teddington. Dr. Ollivant had re- 
fused to accord him any farther hearing. So be 
it. He would be heard by Dr. Ollivant’s wife. 

‘* Teddington—that’s somewhere down by the 
river,” mused Mr. Gurner. ‘‘I’ve heard of 
Teddington Lock. And his house is pretty sure 
to be by the river-side, for that’s the pleasantest 
situation, and he’s rich enough to indulge him- 
self with the best of every thing—thanks to her 
money on to the back of his own. Let me see, 
now. My best way will be to get a boatman to 
row me down.” 

He had walked to Hampton Court Bridge by 
this time, and here he made a bargain with a 
waterman to row him as far as Teddington for 
a couple of shillings. 

It was between seven and eight o’clock when 
the wherry containing Mr. Gurner and his for- 
tunes glided past the quiet gardens of the old 
Dutch palace—those chestnut groves where his 
daughter had spent the one bright day of her 
girlhood. He passed, unheeding and unknow- 
ing, by the little inn at Thames Ditton where 
Loo and the painter had lingered over their one 
téte-d-téte dinner, the rustic garden where Wal- 
ter Leyburne had thought out the situation and 
decided against unreasoning love and Loo. 

** You don't happen to know the name of Olli- 
vant down yonder below the bridge, do you?” 
asked Jarred, as they passed Kingston. 

“Yes, I do,” answered the boatman, who was 
a sharp young fellow. ‘‘ Red brick house, near 
Teddington Lock. They haven’t been there long. 
Gentleman’s something in the medical line, I be- 
lieve. I've seen him and his wife on the water 
times and often. She’s a good deal younger than 
the gentleman.” 

‘* Yes, those are the people I want to see. 
garden goes down to the river, I suppose ?” 

**Right down. They've got a landing-stage 
and a boat-house.” 

**That’s the ticket. You may row me down 
there as fast as you like.” 

**Shall I find her alone,” wondered Jarred ; 
‘* or will he be with her? He was in town last 
night, but that’s no reason he shouldn’t be down 
here this evening. I should like to have her all 
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“HE SWUNG OPEN THE PARLOR DOOR, AND WALKED PAST HER WITHOUT A WORD.” 


to myself for one quiet half hour, and tell her my 
own story in plain English.” 

Destiny, all day so adverse, favored this desire 
of Mr. Gurner’s. ‘The boat shot abreast of Dr. 
Ollivant’s villa by-and-by, and Jarred, in his own 
phrase, took stock of the place. It wore that 
look of sleek and snug prosperity which is, of all 
aspects that wealth can assume, the most aggra- 
vating to the vagabond mind. It was an old 
house, substantially built, and simple of design— 
a house whose coloring time had mellowed to a 
sombre depth of hue—a house well covered with 
climbing roses and a wide-spreading wistaria. 
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A WOODLAND STUDY. 





The long French windows were all open, afford- 
ing cheerful glimpses of brightness and color in 
the interior; the old-fashioned conservatory, 
which formed one wing of the house, revealed 
its wealth of orange-trees and camellias, 

Never was grass more carefully shorn than the 
lawn that sloped to the smiling river ; never cedar 
of Lebanon grander than the fine old tree which 
sheltered one angle of that lawn; never tresses 
of willow more luxuriant than those which dipped 
into the stream beside Dr. Ollivant’s landing- 
stage. A lady clad in white was sitting on a 
rustic bench under the cedar, a table before her 
with books and work strewed carelessly 
upon it. She was alone, and reading; 
her elbow on the table, her head bent a 
little, her eyes intent upon her book. 

‘*There you are, my pretty one,” Jar- 
red said to himself, as he scanned the 
scene from mid-stream, ‘‘ and all by your- 
self too. Nothing could be more con- 
venient. And now, Dr. Ollivant, we'll 
see who’s master of the situation—you 
or I.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





A WOODLAND STUDY. 


Turoven pleasant paths and flowery ways 
Through leafy woodland colonnades, 
Where e’en at noon the sun’s keen gaze 
Could scarcely teach, we two had streyed. 
All left behind the glare and strife— 
The din and Babel of existence; 
Save us no trace of social life 
In that enchanting sylvan distance. 


And then beside a giant tree, 
The remnant of some ancient race, 
Whose gnarléd roots your throne might be, 
We made a while our resting-place. 
Here lichen moss and fern and flower, 
There carpet soft as velvet spread: 
Forget you, love, that happy hour? 
Would you recall the words you said? 


The throstle poured his liquid lay; 

The vagrant bee passed tuneful by; 
And there along its pebbly way 

The gleaming brooklet murmured nigh. 
I heeded not the throstle’s tone, 

Nor saw the brooklet’s silver shine ; 
I held your hand, your heart, my own; 

I only knew that you were mine. 


I cared not else to know; for while 
We rested in that woodland place, 
My sun, my love, was in your smile, 
And heaven itself within your face. 
So what for me was bloom or flower, 
Or arching branches overhead ? 
Can I forget that happy hour? 
Do you regret the words you said? 
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ON THE RHINE. 


HE accompanying graphic illustrations tell | 

their own story too plainly to need much | 
comment. The scenes therein depicted will be 
fresh in the memory of the thousands of our 
countrymen who are returning from the summer 
ramble through Europe, which is so rapidly su- 
perseding home tours; and as few Americans go 
on the Continent without taking the lovely Rhine 
in their way, however often they may have seen 
its vine-covered banks and ruined castles crown- 
ing precipitous heights, we are sure that the pic- 
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ON THE RHINE—THE WEDDING TOUR. 


tures will be familiar to the eyes of many of our 
readers. One need not go away from home, 
however, to view the scenes they depict; the 
‘* Wedding Tour” may be duplicated any day 
on our own Boston of Hudson River steamers ; 
and the same sharp corners try the steersman’s 
skill in the Merrimac and the Susquehanna. 
But when the summer journeys are ended, and 
the birds of passage are once more at rest in 
their comfortable homes, it needs but a slight 
thing to conjure up past pleasures, and to live 
over again the happy moments of the pleasure 
season, Our readers are free, therefore, to locate 


these pretty pictures where they will, despite the 
legends, and to invest them with the romance 
that best pleases their individual fancy. 


LADY MATHEMATICIA 


HE instances of able mathematicians among 
ladies are so rare that considerable interest 
attaches to a letter from Miss Christine Chart, 
of Oakland, California, recently published in the 
London, Ediaburgh, and Dublin Philosophical 
Magazine. The problem dealt with by her is 





ON THE RHINE—A SHARP CORNER. 


oae which many years since excited some atten- 
tion in Great Britain. The author of the pres- 
ent solution has submitted it to Professor Syl- 
vester, and very modestly remarks that the di- 
rect solution was, after a long discussion, con- 
cluded to be impossible, and not having been 
able to discover that any person has offered a 
satisfactory one during the past twenty years, 
she gives her own, thinking that every mistake 
cleared up in science is a step toward truth. 
The problem may be stated thus: In a given 
triangle two angles are bisected, and the included 
bisecting lines are found to be equal: required 
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to prove that the angles bisected are also equal. 
The solution of this problem offered by Miss 
Chart is acknowledged by Professor Sylvester 
to be thoroughly sound. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A We1i-Wisure.—We send a full suit pattern by 
mail, prepaid, for twenty-five cents. It would take 
probably two days to reach you in Wisconsin. 

Karz.—Bay-rum will counteract the impure odor on 
your hair, and is not injurious. 

J. O. T.—Madonna blue is a very clear dark shade 
without the purple hue of navy blue. 

L. A. C.—The “ Ugly Girl” papers have not yet been 
published in book form, but will soon be ready. 

Evizaueta R.—Your hints about the knife pleating 
with bias headings are good. Make a plain black silk 
basque by the cuirass basque pattern, and have striped 
sleeves. For suggestions about hats read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. VIL. 

Mus. H. C. L.—The cuirass basque is suitable for 
your material. We would advise either the long apron 
over-skirt or that with a scarf back for this suit. Trim 
with ball fringe or a bias silk fold, or else merely a 
hem. 

L. M. M.—Your sample did not reach us. Have a 
deep straight scantily gathered flounce edged with 
knife pleating. There will still be variety in trim- 
ming skirts, though many will be alike all around. 
Have a piping or else fringe on the basque. 

H. C. H.—Have a simple belted polonaise of the 
water-proof, and trim that and the skirt with the new 
Titan braid. 

M. P.—We have not the pattern of the pleated 
skirts. 

C, A. R.—Dotted muslin curtains with fluted frills 
can be found ready-made, or else be made to order at 
any furnishing store. 

Mrs. J. M. G.—Your money will be returned, as 
we have not the princesse dress pattern.—Put a tea- 
spoonful of sugar of lead in a tub of water and dip 
your percale in it before regularly washing it. 

A. C, L. M.—The Bazar is seven years old. 

Rvutra.—Young girls wave their front hair, comb it 
down plainly behind the ears, and braid in a long 
queue, which is then tied up in a loop with a wide 
bow of ribbon. 

Nurmec.—Read answer above to “‘ Ruth.” 

Mrs. 8. G, N.—Make your suit with a cuirass basque 
and long over-skirt, trimmed with ball fringe. Put 
knife pleating on the lower skirt. 

Rosrvitte.—Make your Swiss muslin with a demi- 
train and basque. Put five or six wide straight flounces 
edged with lace, gathered or pleated, on the back 
breadths. Trim the front breadths with lengthwise 
rows of insertion and puffs. Make the basque and 
sleeves entirely of insertion and puffs. For your black 
silk you should have a cuirase and apron trimmed 
with jet. A long over-skirt and basque are best for 
your cashmere suit. 

Exsix.—Bridal veils are worn only with white dress- 
es—not even with the pearl gray silks so often worn 
by widows on the occasion of their second marriage. 
Gray Irish poplin makes a handsome dress for a bride. 
Demi-lustre silks and those with full gloss are now 
worn, rather than the extremes of dead silk or the 
shiny giacé silk. The shapes of house sacques are not 
changed since last spring. Velvet is worn in second 
mourning—indeed, almost any black fabric is consid- 
ered suitable for this transition dress. 

Doronrs.—An evening dress of black Chambéry 
gauze brocaded or striped, or else of tulle laid in small 
knife pleats, and worn over black silk, would be hand- 
some for you. The choice in jewelry lies between 
onyx, pearls, diamonds, or perhaps amethyst. White 
kid gloves are not considered out of taste for full dress 
by ladies whose mourning is not too deep to prevent 
their attending gay entertainments, 

F. M.—Sailor blouses are worn by girls of eleven. 
Black cashmere looks well trimmed with bias bands 
of thick repped black silk, or else with straight silk 
knife pleatings. 





Ir one seeks thoughtfully to learn what the most 
real charm is of those medieval works of decorative 
domestic art which have been rising of late years so 
enormously in value, he will find its origin in the 
simple fact that when the utensils of daily life first 
began to be artistically fashioned, they were fashioned 
by individual artists for individual customers. Men 
no more thought three centuries ago of buying a 
dozen vases by Cellini, than they think now of buying 
a dozen pictures by Meissonuier. There was a meet- 
ing of minds between the man who ordered certain 
work done in silver or gold or jewels, and the man 
who did the work. The result of this was that every 
article 80 manufactured had a stamp upon it of origi- 
nality and of character which could not possibly be 
produced upon work done by the gross for unseen and 
unknown purchasers. 

Nothing in Cellini’s most curiously interesting auto- 
biography is more interesting than his accounts of his 
conferences with Pope Clement, an¢ others of his pa- 
trons, over the details of cups and vases he was making 
for them, With the development of opulence on the 
one hand, and of machinery on the other, this relation 
between the buyers and the sellers gradually wore 
away, and with it the standards of excellence in this 
kind of art declined. 

In this country, until very recently, the manufacture 
of jewelry and silver-ware lay absolutely outside the 
world of art; and most people bought them with as 
little reference to any idea to be expressed in them as 
if they were buying hats or boots. It is the special 
purpose of the house of Starz & Mancvs, at 22 John 
Street (ap stairs), in this city, to “change all this”— 
or rather, to move with that movement of civilization 
which has already changed and is daily changing it. 
Gold and silver and gema, with them, are not ends, 
but means, of beauty in use.—[Com.] 





Dyzie anv CLeantxe.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street; 752 
Bi way; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont rae oe and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—(Com.] 





Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springe 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, and Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 


other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 


in their circular.—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





sil 8 z =. 
For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married ladies. 
Send for Circular. D.C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 





PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
ected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow=- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 





SO AVAY 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

sent with privi to examine, What can be fairer? 








ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 





One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 


One Grand Cash Gift............ 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000cach 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 
$50 


Whole Tickets .............:....00. 00 
RES fe ee aye 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
dress 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 


Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—throngh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on rouigt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 








Human Hair Goods 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 


BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS. _ 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods from a bankrupt sale at extremely low 
prices, I take pleasure to announce to my customers 
and the ladies at large that they can purchase durin 
the entire week an elegant article at a merely nomin 
value. All long hair Switches, finest quality of hair, 
solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 3 ounces. 
24 inches, 4 ounces 
26 inches, 4 ounces - 500 
28 inches, 4 ounces. --» 6 00 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. . Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 

A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 
3 BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y. Industrial Exhibition Co. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. § 


2d Series Drawing, . OCT, 5, 1874, 


EVERY BOND 
purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


.$3 00 
. 400 






















THE BAZAAR COMPANION, 





Lace Collarettes, 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 
one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 





One Best Quality Fringed Windsor Scarf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
Box, suitable for Boudoir Table, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00. 

Having just received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated “ BAZAAR” Two-But- 
ton Kid Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 


Pair for $2 75. 


Send for our FALL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 


Millinery Goods. 
353 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


tz TO AVOID LOSS, SEND 


Samples sent free on application to 


. Taylor’s Bazaar, 


P. 0. ORDER OR DRAFT. 





BUSTLE. 


loma A ward- 


STANDARD LOTTA 





Lightest, Strongest, and 


most comfortable Bustle 


91 White St.,N.Y. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
66 “* CA 





PES, 
“es * BOWS, 
“ ** "TIES, 
“& ‘* RUCHINGS, 
a Do APRONS, 


BREAKFAST CAPS, 
BREAKFAST SETS, 
&e., &c., just received, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


Lie Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 
A copy of this work a on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send registered letter or P.O. money-order. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD 
WF'G CO., 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 
Wood Carpeting, 
942 BROADWAY. 




















Send 3-Cent Stamp for Designs, 
By sending me Tzn Cents, 
‘ will send you a 


LADIES. 
wees | |Ct Paper Pattern 
Of the Latest Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts, 
Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s Ladies’ ea Tg 
y. tA 


(sent free). Address GEO. W. HY 3 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


CHAN NE of his sweetheart. 
vou know why? Be- 


cause she wore ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes, or 
would have if they had been made three hundred 
years ago. Ladies, buy no other. 


\RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular. 
Mus. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


“Her feet from ‘neath 
her petticoat, like little 
mice crept in and out,” 
said Sir John Suckling 








AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and 
Otter 


Beaver Wohairs 
Sable Brilliantines, 


31 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





ALPACAS, 





THE “INDISPENSABLE” 


Dress Elevator. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE. 
Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Awarded the highest 
remium at the American Institute Fair, 1873. 
Price 85c. each. Free by mail. Agents wanted. 
Send stamp for terms. Address 
INDISPENSABLE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| pate Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and errno machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. 


VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





Fi ial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 
Hon. F. A. Aupererr, Pres, Ws. C. Moors, Treaa. 
Gen. A. S. Drven, Vice-Pres. R. J. Topp. Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received. 





The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an unprecedented sale throughout the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the abso- 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, 80 — contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we give 
the garment—making it in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the advantage of yielding to every movement of the 
form and of being washed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the court approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

e lace the Lady’s Corset ; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beaut 
of fitness to the form. h corset is stamped wit 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 

For sale by retailers throughout the country, and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 

No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


HERNIA.— When 
the **American Ag- 
riculturist” endorses 
the Elastic Truss 
a %s new re- 
medy for Rupture, sold 
at No. 683 Broadway, 
New York City, there is 
no fear of any imposition. 
Worn comfortably night 
and day. Trusses sent by mail. Circulars free on 


¢ A YEAR 


$10 00 For Ladies. 


Over 300 Branches started. Goods consigned; busi- 
ness highly respectable; no ory Samples 
retailing every where for 85¢., and blanks, ful! par- 
ticulars, &c., on receipt of 25e. 

AVERY & CO., 119 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
EARN TELEGRAPH 
And earn Salary of $50 to $100 per month. Send 
stamp to BuffaloTelegraph College for catalogue. 

Ladies’ Dept. C. L. BRYANT, Supt., Buffalo, N.Y. 
ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 


gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 2x* 


on sale at WEL LIAM SCHAUS,749 Broad- 
way, New York. Catalogues on application. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 
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AT STEWART & 60,!" 


Are offering 
A VARIETY OF RELIABLE MAKES IN 


Lyons Black Silks, 


INCLUDING 
PONSON’S * ALCAZAR,” 
RONNET’S “ CYCLOPS,” 
** CACHMERE DU RHONE,.” 
‘“DRAP DE MILAN,” 
and ‘‘ CASHMERE SUBLIME,” 


which have been manufactured expressly for their 
retail sales. 


They will offer EXCELLENT QUALITIES of 


Black Silk 


at $1 50, $1 75, and $2 OO per yard, which are 
unsurpassed for cheapness. 








LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to the al- 
ready ELEGANT COLLECTION of 


epee 
Plain Silks, 

which is now COMPLETE IN STAPLE & FASHION- 

ABLE COLORINGS, at $1 35, $1 50, $1 75, 

$2 00, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75,33 00, $3 50, 


to $4 OO per yard. The SAME SHADE ATTAIN- 
ABLE in all qualities, 


Fancy Silks. 


They have also opened a LARGE STOCK of Black 
snd White, small and medium 


Striped Silks 
at 90c, and $1 OO ver yard. 


Colored Fancy 


at $1 OO and $1 25 per yard. 


Stripes, 





Also, a quantity of NEW AND FASHIONABLE 
STYLES 


Camayeux and Fancy Chenes, 


at $1 25 per yard, unusually good value. 


ATTENTION s specially called to their LARGE 
ASSORTMENT 


Lyons and German 


Black and Colored 


VELVETS, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


NEW SHADES IN COLORS made to match. 
Dress Silks, cut bias, from $3 OO per yard upward. 


BARGAINS 


IN 28-INCH LYONS 


Cloaking Velvets, 


will be offered at $9 50 and $10 50 per yard. 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever ae 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easi 
understood by those not accustomed to making ‘thely 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who steno at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 





Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 

families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 

means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

Clear & Transparent. 

© A R DS | Your Name beautiful- 

+ lyprinted in Gold! on1 

ust have Agents every 

where, Outfits 25c, Samples 3c. F.K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 

y ANTED.— BOOK AGENTS are wanted to 

Foote, U.S. N., by Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale Col- 

lege, by subscription, in every city and town in the 

United States. A book that records the deeds of one 

to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 

highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 

ticulars address AVER ILL, 


every household. We are confident that this premium 
» VISITING Rep, Buve, Wurre, 

doz. for 60c. postpaid; 3 doz. $1. Mr 
canvass for the sale of the Life of Admiral 
of America’s noblest heroes. Agents are also wanted 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 








LACES. 


-_ —_ (0 


Have just received a fine selection of 
=e, een LACES, in ** BLOND,” fee 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 
REAL VALENCIENNES AND ITALIAN LACES, in 
CAPES, —— , aenperren ad JABOTS, &c. 
oice assortmen of 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED LINEN AND LINEN & 
VAL. LACE SETS, &c., in NEW AND UNIQUE 
DESIGNS. 
SCALLOPED, EMBROIDERED, HEMSTITCHED 
pe RDERS in various designs, INITIAL, & COL- 
RED BORDERED LAWN AND CAMBRIC 
HANDEERC HIEFS. A fine line of 
HAMBURG — AND ee 
Just o to match all ae. 
12,000 Panis. EMBROIDERED DOUBLE LINEN 
CHEMISE BANDS, much below regular prices. 
A full assortment of the 
NEWEST STYLE RUFFLINGS, NOW OPEN. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Particular attention is called to their immense stock 
of RICH AND MEDIUM-PRICED 

MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOMBAZINES, “COUR- 
re ” ENGLISH ¢ itt HENR RIETTA, 
TAMESE, C PRESS CLOTHS, IM- 
PRRIAL 'SERGES, BARPO ‘OOR, ALPACAS, BRIL- 
LIANTINES DELAINES, &c. 


one ties and widths in 

CASHMERES. yn ns DETE, CACHI- 

MER SICILLIENNES, ND FRENCH CAMEL’S- 
HA a fine poet. of BLACK a 


WHITE AND GRAY MATERIALS, for Li 
Mourning, MOURNING HDKFS., CRAPE & Mes. 
LIN SETS, RUFFLINGS, Crape Veils, Scarfs, &c. 
N. B.—MOURNING SUITS, ready made or to order 

at 24 hours’ notice. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTH'S FURNISHING 
GOODS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, ETC. 


A full and complete stock of all the latest st e of 
FANCY AND STAPLE FABRICS, for FALL AND 
WINTER WEAR, at Very Low Prices, now “he D. 
N. B.—Linen and Muslin Shirts, Dressing-Gowns, 

and Smoking-Jackets made to order and fit warranted. 


iT T 7 
HOTEL AND FAMILY FURNISHING. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. are prepared to 
offer the largest and it assorted stock of 
BED AND FAMILY LINENS, TABLE DAMASKS 
NAPKINS, TOWELS AND TOWELINGS, LINED 
AND COTTON PILLOW CASINGS, BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, FOREIGN and DOMESTIC FLANNELS, 
of all the most approved makes. 
WHITE GOODS DEPARTMENT 
Complete in every detail, and at the LOWEST PRICES, 
offering unusual inducements to PURCHASERS, to 
which an inspection is respectfully solicited. 
N. B.—SHEETS, PILLOW-CASES, and SHAMS 
ready made and to order. 


BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., WN. Y. 


EHRICH’S. 
Real Laces, 
Black Silks, 
The “Melville” Black Alpacas, 
Ladies Underwear, 


Infants’ | Wear, §c. 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
CUT THIS OUT. 


fo Pieces, = 00 
100 00 








Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 


Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... . 44 * 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, ... 11 be 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... — “« 4 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, peesesse 2 50 
Good Water Goblet.......... $1 50 and 200 
Also Housefurnishing Goods in - eee 
Send for the New Catalogoe, mail: 


HA DLEY'S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th an¢ 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Oftice Order. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, W EEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Haxrer’s Weexy, und Harprr’s 
azan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be a gratis for every Club of Five 
Now age ay at $4 bor in one remittance ; or, Six 

‘opies for $20 0, without extra copy: posi yyable 
at the offices where received. a tage ris 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where receiv red. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be niderstood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Trems ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLY AND 

Harrerr’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
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SPECIAL N NOTICE, 


HARPER'S 


THE TRIBUNE. 


A CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY. 


Either or all of Harper & Brorurrs’ Period- 

icals, WEEKLY, BAZAR, or MONTHLY, will 
be sent with the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY NEW 
YORK TRIBUNE for one year at the following great- 
ly reduced rates: 


Weexty Tareune, with Weexty, Bazar, or Price. 

SNE Soh fictaks cdetedtinenss thane vs. odie $5 $6 
Weexvy Tersune, with Werkiy and Bazar 8 10 
Werxkxy Triscne, with Werxiy and Mont- 

EAD ddd cacecscagcbesodtecubasedces ceccocs 8 10 
Weersty Tewwoune, with Bazar and Montnary 8 10 
Weesty Teisune, with Weexvy, Bazar, and 

PE sa attuthas te athaceady cotnnet ess +. 11 14 


NOTE.—The Semi-Werxty Trrevne, instead of 
the Weexty Trisvune, will be sent with either of the 
Harrerr’s Periopicars on receipt of One Dollar 
additional to the above rates. 


tz Address all orders and remittances, 
THE TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Frr any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, ao as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPERS vscitiiesc...ssese No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacqne, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, an FOG na sx h.scaldvoes 
LADY'S POSTILION-BAS 











UE WRAPPER... “ 





23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)...........0.-e0505-- “ 25 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
onan, 3 a Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ct cccctnaved dace ove céequcabsicndehs "OF 

HIGHL "AND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cz ape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ « @ 
FULL DRESS TQILETTE (Low-) ed Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

PRUNE IS 6.0. bosnvnscccceaccacceecnskiies * 50 

Tol. VI. 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
ekirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old) be: 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT. “ 15 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. eh 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT 


PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... * 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY B atin 

WR eIO BON Bes was cdscccncenccececsces oa 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT .... “* 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE WAL a SUIT, 
Basque Back and Square Front............. 

TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 


with 
‘ 













Eame Wakttine GRIP... «2 ccncsessccoscscesces 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... * “ 48 
Ww yee PROOF CLOAK, with Cape 

Sedabens ussbeabemhessoe oncieweséness - =e 

TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRE 60 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with C e, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Waiking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, ‘and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ * 4 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
Weer MBE oa oc ccecccccccecscncesecs a 

ee TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

cbcseasicnecbieccccutéghlanheesbenss cus . 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... oy 

MEDICIS SAC * 7 E, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... ........ssecscececees “1 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with ae Front Over- 
Skirt and Long WwW alking Skirt.............. * 19 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 | 


LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 





and English Riding Skirt)............-...+5 “3 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 

Trained En vc os suheing dmagecasednhe Oss ueade “3 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 18 years old)... “* 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SC ARF 

BACK, anc DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “a 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........-..-.. “* 38 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER..........- * 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back................ “ 4 


The Publishers will send either Pattern ws mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

H ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


4 oS $2 per day rat home. Terms free. Addresa 
$5e ) Gro. Stinson & Co. , Portland, Maine. 





Keer your Bird in Health and Song ty 
using SINGER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPE R. 
For sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. 








TIARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles a Political Economy Newly Ex 
pounded. By J. E. Carenes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in U niversity College, 
London. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Il. 
NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Wiixiam M. Davis. With many Ilustra- 


tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
IIl. 
HYDROPHOBIA. Hydrop hobi a: Means of Avoiding 


its Perils and Preventing 
at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Boutry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A. Lravrarp, 
M.D., V.S., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the New 
fork College of Veterinary Surgeons. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 


its Spread, as Discnsse 





IV. 

CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
Tyson’s Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. ‘To which is 
added a Gener - Ar tic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vate Brake. ith Map and numerous I)lustra- 
tions. S8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


4 

MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lotruror Mort .ey, D.C L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motiey's 
“Dutch Republic” and “‘ United Netherlands.) 


VI. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the ‘Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Sonwetn- 
FurtH. Translated by Erien E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Anthor, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 

VII. 


STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Stantey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





VIII. 
PRIME’S UNDER THE TREES. 
By Samvet Inenavus Prime. 
$2 00. 
TX. 


TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Ont: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. De Wirt Tacmage. Ww ith a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, (Uni- 
form with the First and Seco nd Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 


Under the Trees. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For rere and Life. 


8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 


DE MILLE’S The Living 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Popular Edition. Svo, 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Link. Illustrated. S8vo, 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 


Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second -Cousin 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Sarah. Illustrated. 


Miss MULOCK’S My 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


Mother and I. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TROLLOPE'’S Lady Anna. 
BENEDICT’S John W rthington’s 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Name. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 


8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. Svor Paper, 50 cents. 

THE BLUE RIBBON. 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Lif 
Paper, 50 cents. 


By “the Auth« or of * 
“Meta’s Faith,” 


*St. = ave’s,”” 
8yo, 





BLACK'S A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


te Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, te any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the e price. 


Ge Harrrr’s Catatocur  gneilen i fre 
Ten Cents in postage tiated 


2 on receipt of 


& BROTHE 
FRANKLIN Su ARE, N. Y. 


HARPER RS, 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, #i.‘toutsn'araade: 
the tone powerful, pure and even throuyh the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet, 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 


can not be excelled in tone or beauty 3 they defy 
competition, The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of th Human Voice, 

All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW /for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments. Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for new; «also, for sale at creat 
bargains. AGEN baa WANTED in every 
County in th U.S. A liberal Socums to 
Teachers, Ministers, Chure he 28, Schools, Lodges, dc. Ule 
lustrated € atalogues mailed. 

HOR ACE VW WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, cow York. P.0. Box $567. 


HOO AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
oF free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 






A MIONTEL to Agents. 


i> Address C. M. 
$47 ( 5 Linixeton & Bro., 


New York or Chicago. 
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FACETIZ. 


A writer deserves the re- 
spectful a yp! of all 
gentlemen who give out 
their washing. e says: 
“It is-a annoying to 
have some other fellow’s 
clothes left in one’s room 
by the washer-woman. Sat- 
urday we put on another 
fellow’s shirt, but couldn't 
wear it. Although it was 
ruffied around the bottom, 
the sleeves were tou short 
to button cuffs on, and there 
was no place for a collar.” 


casipanntnnipummanteae 
USELESS ELOQUENCE. 

A young man who was in 
Danbury on Friday, in the 
interest of a new heating a 
eat heard that Major 

—— was building a new 
house, and speedily hunted 
up the veteran. 

“T hear you are building 
a new house,” he said to the 


major. 

“T ain’t exactly building 
one,” said the major, in the 
tone of a man who didn’t 
care to commit himself; ‘I 
have built it.” 

“Exactly! Glad to hear 
it,” said the agent. ‘“ Have 

ou made any arrangements 

‘or heating the new build- 
ing?” and the agent looked 
anxious. 

“Well, no,” muttered the 
major, with a stare, as if the 
heating of the building was 
a subject that had entirely 
slip ed his mind. 

. much the better for 
you,” pies the agent, 
“*as I think I have just the 
article you want, combining 
economy, heat, and cleanli- 
ness. e have sold thou- 
sands of them throughout 
the country, and have yet to 
hear of a single failure on 
the of the heater to do 
all that is claimed for it. It 
is the sum total of every ex- 
cellence yet produced in the 
numerous devices patented 
for heating buildings, and I 
am quite confident that I can 
demonstrate to you the su- 
eat tpn t my #8 which this 

eater enjoys above all oth- 
ers. Where is your new 
house ?” 

“On Essex Street,” said 
the major. 

“ Suppose you jumpin the 
carriage with me, and take a 
drive over there. I should 
like to see it.” 

The major consented, and 
getting his overcoat, he 
mounted the seat with the 
hopeful and eloquent agent, 
and they drove off. On the 
way, the agent rapidly went 
over the many favorable 

ints of the admirable 

eater, and was much grati- 
fied at the impression he had 
dently e on his com- 


panion. 

Arriving in front of the 
new building, a large and 
rather unpretentious struc- 
“AR agent said : 

“What are you going to 
do with this, major? Make 
a tenement or a boarding- 
house of it ?” 

“Oh no,” said the major, 
as a * gene — the 
grow and loo inno- 
cently around, “it is an ice- 


ouse. 
“What?” screamed the 
t. 


“Tt is an ice-house,” re- 
peated the major, blandly. 

The last seen of that agent 
he was applying the lash to 
his horse, and tearing out of 
the neighborhood at a mar- 
velous pace, 











Wuite THe Ovtsipe or THE House 1s BEING PAINTED AND THE Roor Reparrep, Rosinson’s Happiness 1s COMPLETE, ESPECIALLY SO AT NOON-TIME EVERY 
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CONCLUSIVE. 
Sunday-school, having or- 
anized a — straw- 

rry treat for his pupils, 
ye. oy it right at the close 
of the repast to connect 
some lesson with their evi- 
pos appreciation of the 
ru 


“ Have you enjoyed these 
strawberries to-day?” he 
said. 

“Yes, Sir,” “Yes, Sir,” 
came from all sides with un- 
mistakable heartiness. 

“Well, children, if you 
had seen these strawberriet 

rowing in my garden, and 

ad sli in t rough the 
gate without my leave, and 

icked them without my 
eave, would they have tast- 
ed as good as now ?” 

“No, Sir,” was the prompt 


ay, 

. Lf not?” asked the 
gratia master, anticipa- 
ing the virtuous answer ob- 
viously suggested. 

“ Because,” said one of 
the little flock, “then we 
shouldn’t have had sugar 
and cream with ’em.” 


—_—_~>_—_ 

INEVITABLE OwsERVATION. 
—It can hardly have a 
facetious remark that Ice- 
land proved itself worthy of 
another name when it gave 
the King of Denmark a re- 
ception as warm as a gush 
of its own geysers. 


——_—_~>—_— 

A SUSPICIOUS OLD GRANNY, 
—‘*My dear child, this tele- 
ram is not from George! 

‘ve known George’s hand- 
writing ever since he was a 
boy, and this is quite differ- 
ent!” 

What animals are alwaye 
seen at funerals ?— Black 
kids. : 

A dying man in Maine re- 
quested that the ceremonies 
at his funeral should be 
conducted by a certain auc- 
tioneer, in whom he had 
great confidence. Said he: 

*He’s an easy, fluid talker, 
and I allers Viked to bear 
him. I’ve had dealin’s with 
him, and I allers found he 
set out things just as they 
was.” 

A Miracie.—For the first 
time in the recollection of 
man car conductors have ex- 
pressed their disapproval of 
punches. 


——»— 

Orrn.—An old Yorkshire- 
man used to say, “I’m open 
to conviction, but I'd like to 
see the man that can con- 
vince me!” 


———_. 

A native of the Emerald 
Isle lately went to consult 
the printer of a newspaper 
in a Western town respect- 
ing his runaway apprentice. 
The printer proposed to ad- 
vertise in the usual form, 

eri a suitable reward. 
This did not meet Patrick's 
idea. ‘He did not wish to 
advertise him only jist to 
give him a hint.” ° After 
various attempts at framing 
a suitable notice, the foilow- 
ing was suggested by him- 
self as all-sufficient: 

“Patrick Flaherty would 
inform his apprentice, 
Thomas Flint, that he does 
not wish to expose him, but 
give him the hint to return 
to his master and serve out 
his indenture like a good 
boy, or he will be advertised 
in the newspapers.” 














SHUTTING OFF CRITICISM. 
Betta. “ Did you ever see that Picture, Grandma?” 

GranpMa. “See it! hy, it’s a Portrait of myself when I was Seventeen.” 

Bauia. “I thought you'd forgotten it, or you wouldn’t always be Lecturing us Girls about Modesty in Dress.” 


A MODEL HOUSEKEEPER. 


“It’s a pity that I can’t lave ye to kape House for a Minute, but I find ye out in the Shtreet playin’, an’ 
the Pig in the Cradle wid the Baby.” 








